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ACKNOWLEDGNENTS.—In laying before our readers 
the last number of the Twenty-stxta Votume of 
Tue CuLtivator, we should renew our thanks, both 
to those who have during the past year—and some of 
them for many previous years—assisted in sustaining 
and enlarging its circulation, and to those, also, who 
have favored us with the results of their experience for 
publication. The encouragement extended to our 
efforts in both these respects has been most gratifying, 
and, in entering upon the New Year, we cannot do 
better than refer to the past as evidence both of the 
aims we shall pursue, and of the readiness of the Agri- 
cultural public to co-operate with us in their accom- 
plishment. 

THe Votume ror 1860.—In order to gather the 
most facts that will be of service to our readers, and to 
ensure as large a circle as possible in which to discuss 
them, we last month mentioned the contemplated en- 
largement of this paper, and at the same time the 
increased inducements offered to subscribers. The 
responses elicited have been numerous and hearty, and 
the promises of larger club-lists for 1860, are such as 
to show that the outlay now determined upon meets 
with general appreciation and approval. 

To tHe Reaver.—In Tue Cottivator we invite 
you to a monthly interview with the best farmers of all 
parts of our country; in the resulting interchange of 
facts and opinions, there will probably be no single 
number which is not laden with some suggestion of 
greater value to you than your whole subscription for 
the year. Will you then introduce to your friends the 
same means of advancement ? Are there not ten, 
twenty or fifty, the names of whom at once occur to you, 
who might be greatly benefitted by reading these pages, 
and who would gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity if it were put fairly within their reach ? 

Five Dotvars will pay for Ten Copies of Tar Cut- 
vator and Ten of the Annuat Reaister for 1860— 
with an eleventh copy of each free for yourself. 

Ten Dortars will pay for Twenty Copies of both, 
with Tico Premium Copies for yourself, or, instead of 
them, the Country GENTLEMAN siz months free, or a 
complete set of the ANNuAL Reetster for six years. 

Firteen Doivars will pay for Thirty Copies of 
both, with Three Premium Copies for yourself, or, 
instead of them, the Country GentLeman free for 
one year—or, THe CuLTIVATOR postpaid for any three 
previous years since 1853, or Ten Premium Copies of 
the AnnuaL Reeser, either of the previous or pre- 
sent numbers. 

TWENTY-FIVE Dottars will pay for Fifty Copies 
of both the Cuttivator and Register, and for a Pre- 
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mium Copy of the Country GentLEeMAN, one year, for 
yourself—also for Four extra Copies of CULTIVATOR 
and ReGister—or for the Co. Gent. for 1860, with 
postpaid volumes of CuLtivator for four years—or, for 
Co. Gent., 1860, with 12 extra copies of the ReGistEr, 
comprising two complete sets or otherwise as may be 
desired. 

Members or Cuiuss may receive their papers at Dif- 
ferent Post-Offices. 

SuBSCRIBERS IN THE British Provinces will add 6 
cents per copy to the above terms, to cover American 
postage to the lines. 

Tue Reoister PostacE Free.—We shall prepay 
the postage on all copies of the ANNUAL ReGisTER 
without charge to the subscriber. 


THe Country GentLeMAN.—AIl who are desirous of 
receiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the 
Country GENTLEMAN is the only one exclusively de- 
voted to the Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the 
Field, in the Garden and Orchard, and at the Fireside. 
j-@ In obtaining the Premiums above offered, a sub- 
scription to the Country Gentleman at $2 per year, will 
count the same as Four subscribers to the CuLTIVATOR, 
and the subscriber to the Co. Gent. will receive one 
copy of the Reeistrer. 49 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN AND THE ReGIstER— 
Terms To CLuBs:—Two Copies Co. Gent. and Reeis- 
ter for $4—Five Copies of both for $9—Ten Copies of 
both for $16.50. i" A Premium Copy of both the 
Country GENTLEMAN and Register will be sent free 
to any one sending us a Club of Ten, and for any ad- 
dition to this number the rate will be $1.65 for each 
Subscriber, ‘and a free copy for each additional Ten 
§-@ Subscribers in the British Provinces must in all 
cases add 25 Cents for each subscriber to cover the 
American postage to the lines. 


Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on applica- 
tion, with Showbills and Prospectuses—also, if desired, 
a copy of the ANNUAL ReeisterR for use in canvas- 
sing for Subscribers. §G~ EVERY READER IS 
REQUESTED TO ACT AS AGENT. 

§-2 Agents who wish the Reaister to supply to every 
subscriber as fast as they take his name, can remit for 
them at the rate of Fifteen Dollars a hundred, (15 cents 
apiece,) and on the completion of their lists, send the 
remaining 35 cents for each subscriber, when the Pre- 
mium due upon the whole will likewise be adjusted. 
This has proved an excellent plan: each subscriber, as 
soon as he pays his Fifty Cents, receives one-half of 
his money back in a Twenty-five Cent book, and the 
Agent has no farther trouble in the collection of the 


money. Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Publishers of Taz CuLtivaror, 
No. 395 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Sheep in Fall and Early Winter. 








Though late in the season, the freshness of the grass 
in our pastures encourages us in the belief that it is not 
“too late” to render some hints on the fall and early 
winter management of sheep and lambs of use to our 
readers. It is anestablished axiom in sheep husbandry, 
that ‘the flock should never be allowed to get poor in 
the fall, because it will cost much more to winter them 
than when they come into the yards in good order.’ So 
thut a little present attention will pay, as well as any 
that can be given in future. 

Ewes with lambs are apt to get low in flesh in sum- 
mer and autumn from the demands of their young for 
nutriment, and it is well to give them especial good 
feed while the supply of milk is required. If this has 
been done, and if the lambs were separated from the 
sheep the last of September, and both allowed good 
pasture, probably they are in fair condition for the win- 
ter. To show the effect which suckling a lamb produces 
upon the ewe, we may state a fact recently coming 
under our observation. A dry ewe was slaughtered 
from the flock, and gave 12 lbs. of tried tallow. An- 
other, having a lamb, was afterward killed, about equal 
in size and having the same pasture, but giving Jess 
than one-third the amount of tallow. Nursing ewes, it 
will be seen, must have good feed, or both themselves 
and their lambs must suffer. 

To keep any large number of sheep in good order, 
they must be divided into separate flocks, according to 
age and condition, both summer and winter. The lambs 
should have good pasture, that they may not lose flesh 
from weaning. The ewes, also, as mentioned above, 
and the whole flock, should be well fed, that they may 
come in good heart to their winter quarters. If any of 
the flock, from age, disease, or any other cause, have 
become poor, they should be given a separate place and 
particular attention ; and we should take into considera- 
tion the policy of disposing of them at some rate, rather 
than keeping them another season. It is necessary, we 
repeat, that sheep be in fair order when brought to the 
yard, because it is very difficult to raise them in flesh 
in the winter. It is very generally the case, however, 
that poor fall sheep are drafted for crow-bait before 
spring — their owners following up the neglect of sum- 
mer through the year, and reaching the culminating 
point just in time to lose nine months growth, a lamb 
and a good fleece of wool, always secured under the 
opposite system of management. 

As the grass becomes frosted and poor, it is well to 
be on the watch to see that our flocks have all the food 
necessary, and that it is good enough to keep them 
growing. We are not in favor of the close confinement 
of sheep in pleasant weather, but would allow them the 
run of the pastures for some time after we began to 
feed them occasionally. In stormy weather, however, 
they should be under shelter, for the long, cold rains 
of this season, are very injurious, and if exposed to 
them, sheep often get disease of the lungs, from which 
they suffer much and perhaps never recover. 

For fall and winter feeding, racks are indispensable 
to proper economy. These can be wholly or partially 
filled, and what is not eaten will not be run over ‘and 
wasted. We would no more attempt to winter sheep 
without them, than to winter working-horses without a 
stable to shelter them. Shelter is equally necessary for 
sheep, and can be very cheaply provided, though per- 











manent structures for the purpose, are most convenient 
and answer the end most perfectly. Grain is not lost 
upon sheep at any time, and in addition to those com- 
monly employed, we have found beans very valuable. 
Last spring, after turning our sheep to pasture, we fed 
them beans-— seattering them upon a thick, close-fed 
turf, and none were lost. We shall resume the practice 
this fall, and continue it (in their sheds) through the 
winter. It is said that wool grows most in cold weather 
—if so, it is doubly important that sheep be well fed, 
that they may have the material wherewith to grow 


heavy fleeces, as well as to keep in full vigor through 


the winter. 
———_———_e-6- —_______ 


Grape Culture in Central New-York. 


Messrs. Epitors—In reply to the inquiries of your 
correspondent of Nov. 3d, and in response to your own 
request, I will venture an opinion in reference to the 
best grapes for this part of our State. 

If your correspondent desires to know what grapes 
are best for general market purposes, I should say, the 
Hartford Prolific, Concord, and Isabella. The Hartford 
Prolific bears abundantly, ripens earliest, and is quite 
palatable. The Concord follows the Prolific, only afew 
days behind; is large and showy, both in its berries 
and clusters, and when eaten at just the right time, is 
of quite good quality. The Isabella should te planted, 
of course; for though it seldom becomes fully ripe, it 
generally becomes blue, and quite pleasant to the taste. 
It is a great bearer, and prolongs the grape season after 
the sorts just named have passed away. 

I will just add here, that the Logan promises now to 
be an earlier grape than either of the above, and it is 
thought will not be inferior to any of them in quality. 

The three grapes first named should be the planter’s 
main reliance. But as some people will want to buy 
finer sorts, he had better set out a few Dianas and 
Delawares. The Delawares will be ready for market 
along with the Concords, and the Dianas along with the 
Isabellas, or a week before. 

If, however, your correspondent is an amateur, and 
wishcs a good assortment for the supply of his table, I 
should say—leaving a place for the Logan, in case it 
fulfills its present promise—plant one vine each of 
Hartford Prolific and Concord, but devote your ground 
chiefly to the Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, and Isabella. 
An oceasional taste of the Prolific and the Concord, will 
serve to show you the superiority of the others. 

Several other grapes are now being tested in this re- 
gion—such as the Anna, Clara, Child’s Superb, Louisa, 
King, &c.,—but their character has not yet been suffi- 
ciently proven to warrant an opinion upon them at pre- 
sent. A. D. @. 

P. S.—If a grape can be found, which neither boys 
nor birds will steal, I should advise putting that at the 
head of the list. &. 


2-4-@ 
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Import oF Foreign BeEs.—The Agricultural Bureau 
of the United States Patent Office have received intelli- 
gence of the shipment from Havre, France, of a large 
swarm of Lombardy bees. They are of larger size than 
the ordinary bee, and, having a longer bill, are able to 
suck flowers inaccessible to the American bees. The 
product of an old hive of these bees is said to be some- 
times 150 Ibs. of honey in one season. These bees will 
not be distributed until 1861, by which time it is ex- 
pected to rear from the swarm now in transitu, stock 
enough for six hundred hives. 
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‘‘ Unfavorable Seasons’’—Summer Drouths. 


Summer Drouths and their Effects—Scils which best 
withstand Dry Seasons—Deep Tillage, Frequent Cul- 
ture, and a Mellow Soil our best Remedies—‘ Death to 
the Weeds”—Give the Crop a monopoly of the Soil— 
Best Condition of Soil to Retain Moisture—Proper 
Depth of Plowing on Different Soils. 


We resume our consideration of “‘ Unfavorable Seasons,” 
with some considerations of another and more serious 
characteristic. 

2. Seasons of drouth, of more or less severity and 
extent, are of frequent occurrence in ourclimate. Weeks, 
and even months, pass with little or no rain; the scorch- 
ing glare of the sun drinks up our summer brooks and 
turns the fields to dust or brick-like clay beneath it. 
The growing crops are shriveled and dwarfed by the 
heat, and the pastures become as brown as in November 
from its influence. Let us look about us for a remedy, 
if any may be found. What character of soil best 
withstands the effects of long continued dry weather? 
It is invariably the porous, friable soil—that which has 
been deeply cultivated and highly manured, and if a 
hoed crop, that which has been most cleanly cultivated. 
It is well known that one of the most effectual preven- 
tives of the effects of drouth upon the crops, is a fresh 
and mellow state of the soil upon which they are growing. 
This can be attained perfectly but in one way—by fre- 
quent stirring and cultivation—though it can be great- 
ly promoted by a proper preparation of the ground be- 
fore the seed is sown or planted. If land is deeply 
pluwed and thoroughly pulverized, and at the same time 
prepared, either by the nature of the subsoil or artificial 
drainage, for the ready passing off of all the surplus 
water, it will remain for a long time in a mellow state. 
But shallow tilled land, with a retentive subsoil, is al- 
ways found to become comparatively sterile under the 
influence of excessive dry weather. A heavy rain falls, 
completely saturating the mellow portion of the soil, 
the surplus water cannot sink rapidly away into drains 
or a porous subsoil, but must pass away by evaporation, 


and the surface soil becomes baked and hard under this 
slow and peculiar process. 


What, then, is the best method of guarding against 
the effects of drouth? This auestion was addressed 
some years since, by the Mass. Board of Agriculture, 
to prominent farmers throughout the State. The re- 
spondents, in nine cases out of ten, recommend deep 
culture and frequent stirring of the soil. “To keep the 
land free from weeds,” is the panacea of the farmer, as 
it has long been of the gardener. It is true that the 
evaporation of moisture ia the greatest from a light soil, 
but it is also true that it receives moisture more readily 
and largely from all the sources which supply it. We 
find little or no dew upon the beaten path, when the 
grass at its side sparkles with dew-drops in the morning 
sun. The fresh turned earth receives a much larger 
supply than that upon which a hard crust has formed— 
it penetrates much farther, and hence passes off with 
less rapidity. This is true also of light showers. All 
who have experimented upon the subject, are satisfied 
that all crops which will admit of summer cultivation 
are largely benefitted by the process. And the best 
products of corn and roots, of fruits and vines, are in- 
variably those which receive frequent, clean and tho- 
rough hoeing and culture. We have observed this fact 
particularly in all reports of large corn crops, in every 
mention of thrifty and productive orchards, in accounts 
of the best and most profitable vegetable gardens—all 

















were grown on a mellow, clean and frequently stirred 
soil. The want of rain seemed scarcely felt, while the 
products of shallow and weedy soils were much reduced 
in consequence. 

It is a matter of much importance to a growing plant, 
whether it has its appropriate breadth of soil to itself, 
or whether weeds surround it, robbing it of the moisture 
and nourishment which should go to its support. Its 
roots and leaves should have room—should possess a 
monopoly of all the benignant influences of nature. A 
deep, clean and mellow soil, is the best remedy against 
drouth, as well as the best preparation for good crops, 
whatever the character of the weather granted to for- 
ward the hopes of the husbandman. 

We said that a deeply plowed and thoroughly pul- 
verized soil, would remain for a long time in a moist 
and mellow state. In the long drouth of 1854 in New- 
England, a pertinent case is mentioned, where two 
neighbors farmed adjoining fields precisely alike, with 
the exception of depth of plowing. One plowed four 
inches deep, and grew oats weighing but seventeen 
pounds per bushel; while the other, plowing nine in- 
ches deep, raised oats weighing thirty pounds per bushel. 
The proper depth of plowing depends, we think, con- 
siderably upon the character of the subsoil, and the 
condition of the land as to drainage. A porous subsoil 
would admit of the rising of moisture from below, while 
a hard-pan or clayey soil, would need to be plowed toa 
greater depth, so as to prepare it for taking all possible 
aid from slight rains, the dews, and the moisture of the 
air. A well drained soil would present the same gene- 
ral characteristics of one with a porous subsoil. 

Autumn frosts, with some general considerations on 
the evils of unfavorable seasons, and their remedies, 
will be made the subject of a concluding paper. 

-_—s-0-o——_— 


Pasturing Meadow Lands. 








Pasturing meadows has been very generally con- 
demned as injurious by American agriculturists; but 
under proper conditions it may be the most profita- 
ble course for the farmer. After the crop of hay is 
taken off, a fair growth of grass usually follows on all 
properly enriched meadows, usually of greater use for 
pasturage than for cutting as second-crop hay, or if not 
sufficiently large, to remain unfed with the idea of en- 
riching the soil by its decay, or as a protection during 
the winter. The manure dropped by the animals pas- 
tured, furnishes a better means of increasing the pro- 
duct of the meadow, than can be obtained from the 
grass without feeding. 

THaeR, in his Principles of Agriculture, speaking 
of. the English practice of pasturing meadow land, 
where sheep are suffered to graze upon them until late 
in spring, and, immediately after the hay is gathered in, 
cattle are turned on to eat off the after*grass, says “ all 
the comparative experiments which have hitherto been 
made, tend to prove that under this system meadow 
land improves much more, and is rendered more fertile 
than it would be if mown twice in the year. The her- 
bage is finer and thicker, and no coarse, hard stems or 
weeds are seen; the excrements voided by the animals 
manure the soil quite sufficiently, and this mode of 
proceeding is greatly to be recommended under certain 
circumstances.” 

We find in the State Ag. Transactions for 1858, some 
facts bearing on this question. The committee visiting 
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the grazing farm of Mr. Clift of Putnam Co., state that 
Mr. C. pastures his meadow land “ as late in the spring 
as May, and again in the summer and fall after the hay 
crop is secured. On one field this treatment has been 
continued for fifteen years with good success; its yield 
now being rated higher than ever before.’ He seeds 
with timothy and clover, but if allowed to remain with- 
out plowing for a few years, red-top, blue grass, and 
white clover come in spontaneously—and this natural 
growth he esteems very valuable, both for hay and pas- 
turage. “The first year after seeding, it has been Mr. 
C.’s practice to pasture, a better set of the grass, he 
thinks, being thus attainable, than if the first season’s 
crop is mowed.” Mr. Clift’s farming, it should be re- 
membered, is very thorough—his soil is underdrained 
where too wet, and deeply tilled whenever it is plowed, 
and a system of irrigation is also in operation; all 
these enabling him to show the best grass and grazing 
farm in the State, and probably in the United States, to 
all who visit it. It received the first premium of $50, 
the year referred to. 

On good grass lands—such as are in soil and condi- 
tion appropriate to the production of hay and pasture — 
we have no doubt that an interchange of uses may be 
made profitable. In our own experience, we have found 
that thinly stocked grass lands, especially low-land 
meadows, could be thickened at the bottom by mowing 
early, and then, after a season of rest, feeding down in 
autumn—not too closely, however, nor would we feed 
any save an old and very thick-bottomed pasture, closely 
in autumn. Such meadows alone may be grazed in the 
spring, but it is better usually not to allow meadows to 
be fed off at all until after haying. If a timothy, blue 
grass or red-top meadow has been allowed to grow up 
in the fall without feeding, the growth may be worth 
something as feed in the spring, and some farmers place 
considerable dependance on such supplies for early 
spring or winter pasturage, especially in the blue-grass 
region of Southern and Western States. 

The question of pasturing grass lands is not so impor- 
tant in our present state of agriculture as it is in that of 
a different climate, and under a different system of 
management, asin England. But were we to give, as 
we must, to make all branches of our farming more 
profitable, increased attention to the culture and man- 
agement of such lands, we should find even in our cli- 
mate, and under the circumstances which here surround 
us, such an increased product of grass that we might 
study its best disposal as carefully as they do in the old- 
world farming. It is the fertile, well-stocked meadow 


that yields the greatest burthen and best quality of | 


hay; it is the rich and thick-turfed pasture that feeds 
and fattens the greatest amount of stock, and such lands 
when under cultivation, give large products of grain or 
roots, or anything to which the farmer may wish to de- 
vote them. 
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Waeat PLantep in Hitts.—Mr. Yant, near Bolivar, 
0., writes to the Ohio Farmer, that he has planted an 
acre of wheat, about 20 by 15 inches apart, in hills, 
using a little over five and a half pounds of seed to the 
acre. He put five kernels to the hill, but thinks one- 
third failed from grubs, cut-worms, etc., and this he has 
replanted. A part has been hoed; the growth is splen- 
did—as far as that is concerned he has no fears. As to 


the expense compared with the yield of grain, next har- 
vest will show. 





Intelligent Diligence. 





It is especially true with the farmer that “ the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich,” for it is constant and 
earnest application to business by which he reaches 
prosperity. Speculation, turning its thousands in a day, 
finds raising grain or growing beeves for market, alto- 
gether too slow to suit its eagerness for wealth, (though 
it may have a great fancy for selling these products.) 
Both these enterprises are safe and profitable ones, but 
time is required, a season at least must pass ; and above 
all, the mind that looks forward into the future must 
direct, and the hand of the diligent be active in the 
work. The farmer needs to give all his energies of 
thought and action to the calling he has chosen. He 
cannot devote all his attention to “‘ saving the country ” 
in every political ‘ crisis” which arises, or enter large- 
ly into every new enterprise which seeks his influence 
and “ investments,” and at the same time raise crops, 
and breed stock which figure well on the profit account, 
as well as take first premiums and command highest 
prices. He must be intelligently dilligent in plowing 
and manuring, in planting and tilling, in sowing and 
reaping, in feeding and tending, and watch every open- 
ing for improving his farm and its products—all seasons 
having their appropriate demands upon his labor and 
attention. 

The opposite course of negligence and inattention will 
bring the farmer to poverty. With a slack hand he will 
not succeed in the cultivation of the soil, or in any in- 
dustrial management of the same. The implements of 
agriculture are sturdy implements—the axe, the plow, 
the scythe, the flail, need a firm hand and asteady pur- 
pose to make them tell in forest, field, and granary. 
Dallying with them, without energy and without per- 
sistence, will accomplish nothing. And such dallying 
will leave its mark upon all with which it has to do— 
effiacing slowly but surely every evidence of comfort 
and prosperity from the home and premises of those who 
practice it. It is so, not only in agriculture, but in 
every calling in life, and many and varied are the in- 
stances in which it may be seen exemplified, for the 
“slack hand’’ of the proverbialist tries all callings, 
and fails alike in all. 

The results above depicted are so evident that they 
searce deserve remark, and yet how many there are 
among us who need rousing up to greater diligence, that 
they may not lose any share of the advantages within 
their grasp. The hand of the diligent, directed by the 
active and intelligent mind, gathers wealth upon every 
side. This isthe result not only of work, but of thought 
—not the thought of abstruse themes and impracticable 
theories—but the study of actual business and its every 
day requirements. He who is diligent to know and to 
carry out the true principles of productive labor, creates 
wealth by every blow he strikes, by every furrow he 
turns, by every crop he cultivates, by every animal he 
rears or employs—all these add to his means of wider 
usefulness. And to arrive at such an end as this—will 
it not stimulate the energies, and reward the ambition 
of every true working farmer in the country? Let us 
deal, then, no longer with a slack hand, but take hold 
of the work before us with the firm grasp of the diligent 
—the grasp directed by reason and nerved by a will 
and a power to succeed. 

Tue Yak, or Gruntine Ox.—The French Society 
for the Acclimation of Animals have succeeded in breed- 
ing the Yak, there now being seventeen Yak oxen 





} sprung from the three originally introduced. 
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Hiew are Plants Fed? 


Those who have read the leading article im the Co. 
Genr. of Sept. Sth with seme care, will have been al- 
ready made acquainted with a problem to which much 
thought has of late been devoted. In calling upon 
Baron Lineie at Munich, in Jume last, the eminent 
chemist particularly directed the attention of the writer 
to that portion of his “ Letters on Modern Agriculture ”’ 
—then jast issued—which was reviewed in the article 
referred te above. The question there discussed is, 
hew the slant cbtains in the soil the materials, from 
which, day by day, it gathers strength and growth. 

Qf late years, the theory propounded by Jg- 
raro Tutt, that “fine particles of carth are the 
very pabulum on which the plaat subsists,” (quo- 
ting his own expression,) has been utterly discarded. 
The teachings of the Science of our day have been 
that plants absorb their food in a state of solution. The 
rains from heaven come and the materials requisite in 
the vegetable structure are dissolved among the fibres 
of its roots; the air abeve breathes among its million- 
pered leaves, and evaporating their moisture, main- 
tains a constant suction as it were, ever drawing up 
through root and stalk and leaf, the resources of mois- 
ture mingled with food that are in readiness below. 

Inferring from this that the amount of soil-water taken 
up by the roots, must be precisely the same and no more 
than the amount of moisture evaporated by the leaves, a 
difficulty arises in the fact that this amount is too sinall 
to contain in solution the quantity of food which the 
appetite of the plant requires. The solution cannot be 
otherwise than extremely diluted; indeed, on experi- 
ment, it is stated that some of the materials of the 
plant won’t dissolve at all. In effect, proceeding upon 
this line of reasoning, the plant is only to be compared 
to a pauper fed on soups so thin that he must starve, 
unless he can supply the cravings of his stomach in 
some other way. And the argument therefore ends by 
denying utterly that vegetable life receives its food in 
soup form, se to speak, and in the assertion (in Liesia’s 
words,) that the “nourishment” of plants is received 
“directiy from those portions of soil which are in 
immediate contact with their rootlets.” 

Rosert Russet of Ediaburgh, seems to have follow- 
ed out the suggestions indicated in the last paragraph 
to their natural conclasion before Liesic, although 
published by the latter as original with himself. In 
coaversation with Mr. R. he left no doubt in the mind 
ef the writer that the creditof the new theory, or 
rather of attacking the soundness of the received the- 
ery, is justly his. Neither Mr. R. nor Liebig would 
probably take it as a compliment to be told that they 
are, however, reverting almost precisely to the theory of 
Tull. Between their present position and his, there 
seems to be only a difference of werds, and indeed one 
aot very important there. 

We do not propose te enter upon any discussion of the 
subject, but it may interest our readers to hear from 
time to time the progress of the controversy and the 
different views it embraces. The opportunity of the 
present remarks is afforded by the reception last week 
of a paper from Mr. RussELL—a contribution we pre- 
sume to the last Edinburgh Querterly Journal of Ag- 
riculture—in which he reviews a recent article by Prof. 
S. W. Jounson in the Am. Journal of Science, in con- 
nection with ore by M. F. Baustteisn in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique. And we embrace the op- 
portunity not only in order to acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. R., but because the time and thought he has 
given to the question involved, as well as the fact that 
the doctrine ke has put forth receives such earnest assent 
and support from a man like Liesic, appear to us 
eminently worthy the attention of other thinking and ob- 
serving men. We need scarcely add, however, that 
Professor JOHNSON sees 20 occasiva at present to abandon 
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the theory of solution—on the other hand mapy, and, as 
he thinks, invincible arguments in its sapport, and a 
reasonable explanation of its difficulties. 


—_ — . 
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“* Unfavorable Seasons.” Early Autumn Frosts, Etc. 


Early Autumn Frosts wil] come— Good Farming,” the 
Best Security againet [njury—Seasonable Planting and 
Bowing, Selection of Early and Vigorous Varieties, a 
Fertile Soil, and Thorough Culture, give Early Matur- 
ing Crops—‘‘ Mixed Husbandry” advieed. 


The concluding topic of this series is one that comes 
feelingly home to many farmers at this time. Following 
a remarkably backward spring, we have an autumn 
frost unusually injurious in its effects—the means we 
would commend in precaution having been cut off to 
great extent by the great frost of June 4th of the pre- 
sent year. 

3. The Early Autumn Frosts oftentimes fall most 
severely upon the prospective rewards of those farmers 
whose crops and whose prosperity are most seriously 
affected by the “ Unfavorable Season.” The “ cold, wet 
spring”? has delayed their seeding and early growth, 
“the drouth”’ of summer dwarfed the product in quan- 
tity dnd quality, and now, an “early frost” puts the 
finishing touch to the remaining crops. And how could 
it have been prevented? In no way save by the em- 
ployment of the means indicated in our previous arti- 
cles, for hastening and increasing the growth and ma- 
turity of our crops, that they may be out of the way of 
injury from this source. Good or “ thorough farming” 
presents the best safeguard against loss from early frosts, 
within the reach of the husbandman. Seasonable at- 
tention to sowing and planting, the selection of the best 
seed and varieties, the thorough preparation and ma- 
nuring of the soil, and clean culture —these hasten the 
maturity of our crops—these give the best returns in 
‘unfavorable seasons,” as well as proving the most 
profitable mode of farming, however genial the weather 
may prove. 

But there are changes and contingencies of the cli- 
mate against which no human skill or foresight can pro- 
vide. The cold of winter may be so excessive as to de- 
stroy the fruit crop of the coming season, or even the 
fruit trees themselves, or a ‘“ great June frost’? may 
cut off the winter grain, and wither the half-grown 
grass and fruit, and cut down our corn when ready for 
the hoe, destroying all the tender products of the gar- 
den, ete., by its unlooked for appearance. Long rains 
at the season of harvest, may injure to a large extent 
our ripened and waiting grain, and flood the farms 
along our streams with destructive freshets. Destruc- 
tive hail-storms may fall on narrow sections of country 
with devastating power. Wide-spread blights and in- 
sect enemies may ruin particular crops, like the potato 
ret and wheat midge—in short, for we will not extend 
the catalogue, the farmer is never sure of a season of 
unmingled prosperity. His best resource, as we have 
advised before, is a system of mired husbandry—to 
carry on more than one branch of agriculture—to com- 
bine grain and fruit raising, wool and stock growing, 
and the dairy, to a greater or less extent, as his soil, re- 
sources, and market facilities will admit, so as to have 
a resort for employment and support, should one or more 
prove unprofitable from an unfavorable season or any 
other cause. In conclusion, we would disclaim the 
idea that farming is a business incurring more, or 
as many risks, as many other branches of human em- 
ployment, if carried on with any regard to the maxims 
of common sense, 
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Propagation of the Blackberry. 





Messrs. Epirors—As the cultivation of the black- 
berry is deservedly attracting a considerable share of 
public attention, the rapid multiplication of good va- 
rieties becomes important, to secure a supply at rea- 
sonable prices; and having had a little piece of 
experience in propagating the Lawton blackberry the 
past summer, which has been pleasing to me from its 
simplicity, ease, and rapidity, I wish to give it you 
for the benefit of such readers of the Co. Gent. as are 
as ignorant as I was on this subject, if there are any 
such. 

Having occasion to take up a block of plants, I tho- 
roughly worked the ground over and secured all the 
roots I could, which were cut into pieces of from 3 to 6 
inches in length. These we bound in bundles of from 
300 to 500, and buried in sand in the cellar, where they 
remained until quite late in the season, probably about 
the 20th May, when we took them out for planting, 
and were agreeably surprised to find shoots starting on 
nearly every root. We dropped these so as to lay 
horizontally in broad drills, opened with a hoe, the 
same as for apple or pear seed, in rich, mellow, well 
prepared soil, and covered about two inches deep. 

In two or three weeks the plants began to make their 
appearance—feeble at first, but gathering strength 
with their growth by sending out numerous side bran- 
ches, until now (Oct. Ist,) many of them are of good 
size for setting out, and still growing very fast. 

This method of propagation is quite likely familiar 
to many, but not having noticed it in print, I have re- 
mained in ignorance on the subject, although I have 
suspected for some time that particular persons were 
increasing their stocks in some way, more rapidly than 
by suckers. 

From what I have observed of the manner of growth 
of the blackberry plant, I conclude that good-sized 
roots, cut up and treated as above, are about as cer- 
tain to grow, if used with care in regard to exposure 
to sun, wind and frost, as potatoes or quack grass even. 
E. D. Ropinson. Horlett Hill, N. Y. 





Shelter for Cattle in Autumn. 





Messrs. Epitors—Those chilling storms and fros'y 
nights which have begun once more to visit us, have 
called my attention to an error practiced by many far- 
mers in leaving a portion of their stock to lie upon the 
ground at night, yarded in the open air, and exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of the weather, at a time too 
when the heat of the preceding summer has induced 
such a habit of body as to render them highly sensitive 
to the first approach of cold. If we would reason from 
our own experience, we should see that it is the tran- 
sition from one extrenie uf climate to another which 
affects them most seriously, and we ought, consequent- 
ly, to pay a special attention to their comfor! at such 
times. 

Cows that have been allowed to remain in the pas- 
ture at night, or yarded away from the barn, should 
now be furnished at night, at least every cold and 
stormy one, with shelter and a dry place to lie. 

Young stock should, when it is practicable, be simi- 
larly provided for, although many farmers think they 
may be allowed like sheep, to find their shelter where 
they find their food till they are finally brought into 
winter quarters. 

These suggestions are not urged principally upon 
the score of humanity, although that is not to be over- 
looked, but it is to be borne in mind that as the thrift 
and value of animals are inseparably connected with 
their bodily comfort, the profits to be derived from 
them are increased or diminished in direct proportion 
as that is promoted or impaired. J.S.C. Lee, Sept. 24. 
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Teasel or Fuller’s Thistte. 


The Teasel is a farge biennial plant, 4, 6 to S feet hizh, 
and the stem and ribs are covered with prickles; this 
stem and the secondary branches are terminated by ffow- 
er heads, noarly the size and shape of an egg, covered 
thickly with strong, booked, elastie spines; these heads 
are used for carding, raising or laying the nap so as to 
give to cloth a perfectly smooth finish, the elasticity of 
the spines giving way beiore the cloth can be injured. 
A variety of steel carding instraments have been in- 
vented to set aside the Teasel, but all of them have 
proved to be useless, as they damage the cloth more or 
less. It requires from 1500 to 2000 Teasels to dress a 
piece of cloth. A factory in Rhode Island uses 2,000,- 
000 per year. 

The most proper soil for Teasels is a deep, dry and 
strong loam. Plow deep in April, then harrow well. 
The seed, which should be new and plamp, is sown in 
Apri} or May, in rows 2, 3 to 33 feet apart, and cover- 
ed lightly. The first year the plants should be well 
cleaned, hoed and thinned to 6 or S inches in the row ; 
after the second hoeing in July, another crop, such as 
turnips, carrots or beans, can be sown between, and 
thus yield a secondary crop without extra expense or 
detriment to the Teasel, cleaning those crops properiy 
from grass and weeds; the second year stir the soil, 
weed and hoe weil until the plant begins to shoot up, 
when it can be earthed up, which will strengthen it; 
when any suckers appear they should be pulled up. 
Teasels will sometimes flower the first year in very hot 
summers ; harvest the heads as they ripen, and should 
most of the field be in that condition, harvest the whole. 
If the main head is suppressed, the other heads will 
enlarge and multiply. 

In ordinary circumstances the gathering of the heads 
begins about the middle of July, when all the ftowers 
have fallen off, and the heals assume a white eolor. 
They do not ripen altogether, and the harvesting is 
generally done at three different times, at intervals of 
a week or ten days. The ripe heads are cat off with 
one foot or six inches of the stem, which are tied up by 
fifty, when they are carried to a dry shed or garret, or 
dried in the sun. Great care must be taken not to 
leave them in the wet or rain, which would rot the 
head and weaken the prickles; the heads are sorted 
in two or three different sizes, the largest commonly 
called kings, then middles and scrubs ; they are gen- 
erally packed in bales containing about two hundred 
parcels of fifty, which is about 10,000 per bale ‘Those 
kept over one year are better than fresh ones, as the 
spines will be stronger. To obtain seed, a few of the 
finest stems are left for that purpose. 

The produce of Teasels is very great, as each plant 
will produce 5 to 7 and 9 heads, which would be from 
140,000 te 200,000 per acre. I have been told that 
about thirty years ago, an Irish gardener near Little 
Falls, N. Y., raised about one-fourth of an acre to half 
an acre of Teasels, which he then sold for $500, but 
then they were very high in price. The price varies; 
they have ranged from 75 cents to $3 and $5 per thou- 
sand; the average price is about $3. As the Teasels 
improve by keeping, there is no hurry to dispose of 
them; they ean be kept over a year with benefit. F. 
A. Nauts. New-York. 
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PackingApples in Plaster. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—J tried last fall, an experiment with 
great success—not new, but I think not commonly known 
—of putting down apples in plaster of Paris. Put an inch 
of plaster into the barrel—take the apples fresh from the 
tree—set them on the plaster so that they will not touch 
each other or the barrel, then sift on more plaster be- 
tween and on them, deep enough to form a new layer, and 
so on till the barrel is full. I found them on opening the 
first of May, as fresh and sound and firm as when picked 
from the trees. J. 8. Grenne.u. 





















































































German Agriculture. 


Extract frem a letter to the Editore of the Country Gen- 
tleman and the Cultivator, from the Author of “ Peas. 
ant Life in Germany >” 

We have perhaps a handred times alluded to the 
marvelous thought and care and labor bestowed upon 
these fittle patches of ground, where a few acres must 
be made to support a family, and we never cease to 
marvel at the ameunt they will exact from a little 
piece of earth, but at the closeness of their calcula- 
tions, telling to a farthing’s worth how many human 
beings and animais can be fed by the produce of a few 
square reds. What a waste of land there still is in 
what are calied the over populated portions of America, 
What a copital would a few Flemish, or German, or 
Swiss peasants make out of the strips and corners all 
over the Eastern S‘ates which are entirely unappro- 
priated. 

On a farm of six or ten acres, there will be neither 
plow, horse, nor cart; the substitutes for these being 
spade, fork and wheelbarrow, and all the labor is per- 
formed by the family. They reckon that a family of 
five, a man, wife and three children, require thirty- 
nine bushels of grain, forty-nine bushels of potatoes, 
a fat hog, and the butter and milk of one cow. An 
acre and a haif of land will produce the grain and 
potatoes, and allow seme corn to finish the fattening of 
the hog, which has the extra buttermilk; another acre 
in clover, carrets and potatoes, together with the stub- 
ble turnips, will more than feed the cow. Consequent- 
ly two acres and a half of land are sufficient to feed 
this family, and the produce of the other three and a 
half may be sold towards paying the purchase money, 
wear and tear of implements, extra manure, and cloths 
of the family. Upon three acres are grown hemp and 
flax, and considered the most profitable of all; and if 
they can have a seventh acre, they can keep a second 
cow, ard sell what it produces. The daily food of such 
a family is buttermilk, potatoes, and brown or black 
bread. On Sundays alone, and in harvest time, do 
they indulge in meat. They can tell to a kreutzer 
how much they spend every day and on every meal, 
and are sure todo more than make the ends of the 
year meet. They are not so intelligent in other mat- 
ters as American farmers, but in minute attention to 
the qualities of the soil, in the management and ap- 
plication of manures, in the judicious succession of 
crops, and especially in the economy of land, so that 
any part skall be in a conetant state of production, 
they have been wiser for centuries, and wiser than 
those who live where land is cheap and abundant will 
ever become. When they have go multiplied that 
there is no other spot for them to till, I am sure they 
will convert the desert of Sahara into a fruitful field. It 
is not more truly a sandy plain than the wastes they 
till. Where there is nothing but deep dry sand, they 
first sow broom, which is the only thing that will grow 
without a particle of manure, on an utterly barren 
soil. The third year it is fit to cut, and the faggots 
they sell to the bakers. 

The leaves that have fallen have enriched the soil a 
little, and the roots have woven it together so that it 
has a consistency. After this rye and even buckwheat 
will grow without more manuring. Now he will be 
able to commence a series of crops, and as soon as he 
can grow clover and potatoes he can can keep cows, 
and has transferred a sand heap into a pretty farm. 
But before the broom was planted, the patch was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and where the land is so situated 
that no other means of irrigation are possible or with- 
in their means, it is done by a series of troughs, which 
are nothing more than trees roughly scooped out which 
are laid for fifty miles, with branches in every direction, 
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credible, but occupies the hours which they can devote 
to nothing else, and is performed cheerfully, though 
the reward is years in smiling upon their efforts. These 
troughs bring the water, but the land receives it at 
their hands in the same way as the bleechers water 
the cloth. 

In large fields of cabbages, turnips, or cauliflowers, 
the whole locks like a garden—not a stone or weed to 
be seen, and in fields of grain, on the borders or through 
the center, where the path must go, every stem is care- 
fully secured to stakes or dry branches of trees, to pre- 
vent its being injured in passing. Plants are not in 
kills, but in hollows, into which manure is put, and 
water, every day that it does not rain. 

—_—________ #-e -e —______ 


High Feeding—Renovation of Exhausted Lands. 


By “exhausted lands” we mean these which do not 
produce full crops of grain and grass, such as were 
grown when they were first brought under cultivation. 
‘*Manure,”’ says Jonn Jounston, in a letter to the 
Secretary of our State Ag. Society last winter, ‘‘ Manure 
is the one thing needfal, after underdraining, for mak- 
ing profitable farming. High feeding would make 
higher manuring, by both making a larger quantity 
and a much better quality. If I had all the officers of 
your Society here, I do think I could make them strong 
in the faith that it pays, thoroughly to feed young cat- 
tle and sheep, so that they are worth more at two years 
than an immense majority of the cattle in this State are 
worth at four years old. I can show amy man that is 
open te conviction, proof positive, both in my own stock 
and one of my neighbors.” Mr. J. adds: 

“Tt is higher feeding and higher manuring that is to 
renovate our exhausted lands of Western New-York. 
It was over-cropping and no manuring that exhausted 
them, and a contrary course will again renovate; but it 
will take time to do it—yet if every one would make a 
beginning it would soon be done—one would stimulate 
another to action. If you were to offer premiums for 
the stock wintered in the best condition, the farm and 
stock to be viewed in April, it might do mach good. I 
don’t mean that breeding stock would be kept in condi- 
tion for the butcher, but in a good thriving state, such 
as they are generally kept in good pastures; but all 
stock that is intended for the butcher's market, whether 
in one or two years, ought to be kept fat all the time 
from three weeks old until they go to market.” 

That the course advised would enrich our farms more 
rapidly than any cther, no farmer of experience can 
doubt. We must feed out our coarse grains upon the 
farm, if we would make them productive; it will not 
answer to starve our stock that we may have a little 
more corn, oats, and barley to sell—we starve our land 
thereby, and reduce our means of making good and 
profitable crops from our farms. We copy the above 
extract as a seasonable reminder on the subject, and 
hope it may be generally heeded. 


ooo 


Yellows in Peach Trees. 











Eps. Country GentLemAN—I notice in your paper 
of the 13th Oct., a query from ‘A Subscriber” in 
Coshocton, Ohio, as to the cause and cure of what a2 
called ‘‘ Yellows ’’ in peach trees—to which you reply, 
‘‘its original cause is unknown.” 

I think the cause is a want of iron in the soil—but 
whatever the theoretical cause may be, if ‘‘ A Sub- 
scriber”’ will carefully remove tke earth from the 
roots of a tree having the yellows, and pour on them 
half a peck of iron scales gathered around a black- 
smith’s anvil, and then pour a pailful of water on the 
scales and replace the earth, he will cure the disease 


to accommodate different farmers. The labor seemsin- | L. V. Bierce. Akron, Ohio. 
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Maryland State Fair. 


Freperick, Mp., October 27, 1859. 

Epitors Co. Gent.—I arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing, and found the Maryland State Fair open, with a 
fine exhibition, equal I think to those I have previous- 
ly attended at Baltimore. The attendance of people 
was as large as at the fairs held at Baltimore. Frede- 
rick is a very fine old city of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the midst of as fine a farming district as can 
probably be found in the U. States. It is decidedly the 
finest portion of Maryland, and the history of this sec- 
tion of the State shows it to be one of extraordinary 
fertility, and evidently well farmed. Farms in this dis- 
trict are selling when offered at from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty dollars per acre. The show 
grounds. adjoin the town, occupying the grounds at- 
tached to the old U.S. Barracks of Revolutionary fame, 
where the Hessian soldiers were confined. The barracks 
are in good order, and a portion of them used by the 
State as store-houses for arms, &c. About 15 acres are 
included within the enclosure. There is a very fair 
exhibition of stock. Mr. McHenry’s and Mr. Bowie’s 
Devons, Mr. Merryman’s Herefords, Mr. McHenry’s 
Alderneys, and some Short-Horns, grades, and working 
cattle, fully equal to former shows. A very respectable 
show of horses—among them the Cleveland Bay stal- 
lion of Dr. Woods of Virginia, selected by Sanford 
Howard, Esq., of the Boston Cultivator, and which does 
great credit to his judgment. He was very much ad- 
mired, and I was gratified to be one of the committee 
to award the blue ribbon, which I wish might ever be 
as worthily bestowed. 

The show of sheep and swine was very good, and 
some very choice ones in each of these classes. The 
implement show was a very good one—not as extensive 
as at some former shows, but of excellent quality. The 
other departments were very fairly represented, and 
the fair may be considered a decided suecess, and must 
be gratifying to President Merryman and his associates. 
The excitement at Harper’s Ferry bas diminished the 
attendance somewhat, that place being but a few miles 
distant; but I think from the attendance yesterday and 
the appearances for to-day, that the receipts will be 
satisfactory. 

I met here John Jones of Delaware, who as ever, 
was ready for work—being engaged on several import- 
ant committees—Mr. W. H. Sutbam, and Mr. Granger 
of Saratoga, of our State. I met many Maryland gen- 
tlemen, among others, Mr. J. H. McHenry, O. Bowie, 
Col. Kimmill, Mr. Sands. Mr. Worthington, Col. Carroll, 
Mr. Goldsborough, and the President, Mr. Merryman, 
who was attentive as usual not only to the duties of the 
fair itself, but also to gentlemen from a distance, who 
were properly cared for. 

The herds of Cattie were judged yesterday. Mr. 
Oden Bowie took the prize on the Devon herd, beating 
Mr MeHenry’s Chiesgo United States Prize Cattle, 
which the Marylanders consider a great triumph— 
Maryland at Chieago beat the Union, and now a Mary- 
land herd not exhibited at Chicago, beats the prize 
herd; some who were at Chicago I heard suggest, 
that possibly under other auspices, a different award 
might have been made—but one thing is certain, both 
herds were very fine indeed. 

The Alderney and Ayrshire herd premiums were 
awarded to R. and J. H. McHenry; Mr. Merryman, 
the Herefords; and Short-Horns to John McCloskey. 
Mr. Howard McHenry’s prize working oxen were first- 
rate, and hard to beat any where. 

Mr. McHenry’s South-Down Sheep were very fine, 
and received the first prizes. A trial of speed took 
place in the afternoon, and was not of such extraordi- 
nary speed as to have distanced the noted trotters, but 
yet quite fast enough to satisfy the farmers that some 
good roadsters were exhibited before them. 











On the return of the Excarsion traim from Frederick 
yesterday afternoon, to Baltimore, the pickpockets did 
a paying business, while the passengers were crowding 
in. In the car in which I was, two gentlemen who 
were in company with me were refieved of about $250, 
another of $60, and in the adjoining ear another of 
$180, and so on—and the marauders escaped. It is 
hoped the good people of Frederick may bave arrested 
some of them. 

I was very much gratified with the Fair—it is evi- 
dence of progress—-and the intelligent farmers, their 
wives and daughters, there examining with much inte- 
rest the various departments of the exhibition, showed 
that this effort of the Society was appreciated and 
would result in good. 

The weather was quite chilly yesterday, and last eve- 
ning a cold rain storm set in—but al) is fair this morn- 
ing, and I think the day will be a successful one. 

The reception always extended to visitors from the 
North is ever most cordial, and [ very much regret that 
I could not aceept several pressing invitations to visit 
gentlemen at their farms and plantations. Farming is 
evidently decidedly advancing in Maryland, and I bave 
rarely met gentlemen more intelligently engaged in 
advancing the best interests of agriculture, than those 
I have met here. May the good work go on until oar 
whole country is redeemed, and made to be what it 
should be under a good system of farm culture. 

I was glad often to hear our friend Jobn Johnston 
spoken of as having done great good by his example, 
and by his writings to the farmers, giving his practical 
experience, which many I am certain are considering 
with great interest, and preparing to follow as far as 
their circumstances will permit. J. 

——_—_—_e -6 8 —____—___ 


Pitting Cabbage. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—As the time of year is upon us for 
burying cabbage, I herewith send you my plan. Com- 
mencing on one side of the patch, I pull up the second 
row, and set it along side the first ; I then take the plow 
and run two light furrows, the same as finishing a Jand, 
but not quite so deep; then I puta light layer of long 
straw, lengthwise, in the bottom of the furrow ; then I 
begin at one end, set one row-—-that is, Iset one row on 
the straw as close as I can pack them together, inverted, 
I then take the plow and run two fnrrows on each side 
of the row: the first furrow on each side of the row I 
run with two horaes, and plow as close to the row as I 
can turn a heavy furrow, which covers the row al) under 
except the roots, and the second furrow on each side I 
run light, and throw part with a shovel on the top of the 
ridge, to make it sharp, which completes the row. We 
have marketed cabbage in April, perfectly sound, except 
the outside leaves, managed in the above manner ; but 
the cabbage must be dry and the ground in good working 
order when put up. Market Garpener. Pittsburgh. 
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Milk without Butter—A Remedy. 








A French agriculturist mentions cases of cows whose 
milk, otherwise of good quality, lacked the butter-form- 
ing power, even to so great a degree, that if mixed with 
the milk of several other cows, the product of butter 
would be very small and of inferior quality. Such, to 
some extent, we have known to be the case. The writer 
above mentioned, says that cows usually giving milk rich 
in butter, sometimes, though well kept.yield inferior milk, 
and that he has found the following a successful remedy: 
It consists in giving the animal two ounces of the sul- 
phuret of antimony, with three ounces of coriander seeds, 
powdered and well mixed. This is to be given asa soft 
bolus, and followed by a draught composed of half a pint 
of vinegar, a pint of water, and a handfull of common 
salt, for three successive mornings, on anempty stomach. 
A single dose is usually followed by an improvement in 
butter, gradual but permanent in results. 


Ham for Summer Use. 


Cut in slices ready to fry, pack snugly in stone jars, and 
cover with lard barely warm enough torun. Of course, 
as the meat is used, the layers remaining must be kept 
covered. 
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Wintering Farm Stock—Horses. 





The care of his domestic animals is among the first 
in importance and continuity of the winter fabors of the 
farmer. He must be “on hand,” early and late, in the 
stable and steck-yard—horses, sheep, swine and poultry 
look to him for fuod and protection. A considerable 
portion of the warmer season is employed in preparing 


rubbed down and then blanketed; but we would not 
blanket a horse in a good stable, as a general rule, ex- 
cept in extremely cold weather. When standing out 


| of doors while in harness, horses should be blanketed, 


} 


their winter sustenance —in cultivating and harvesting | 


a supply of food agaiast the inclemeacy of winter. The 
one is a season of ingathering; the other, of scattering 
abroad ;—youthful Sumer hoards, that aged Winter 
may consume, and it is thus in all the varied concerns 
of life, if wisely ordered. The latter season is now 
uper the farmer—the supply gathered with so much 
care and tabor, must now be given out to his dependants, 
from day te day, and from hour to hour, as their neces- 
sities require. A wise economy in the care of stock is 
of the first importance, for the thrift of the animal and 
its consequeat profits are hest studied when its comfort 
is cared for by a just attention to every want, in a time- 
ly, liberal, and yet act wasteful manner. 

We propose to offer hints bearing on this subject— 
timely hints—reminders of the aeglectful—instructore 
of the ignorant, (but how few there are who do not know 
far better than they do fer their stock,} and shall com- 


mence with that usually frst brought te the barn—the 
herse. 
The horse is one of the mest valuable servants of the 


farmer. His health and comfort, and consequent abil- 
ity to tabor, are worthy of particular attention. Good 
stables, warm, but light and well ventilated, go far to 
promete this end. Proper care and cleanliness, and 
regularity in feeding, are also necessary. Hay and oats 
are the best and mest readily available food of the 
horse, amd are mainly depended upon for this purpose. 
Other grains and fodder, also rovts and fruit, may some- 
times be employed to advantage. Straw, cut or chopped, 
and meal of rye, cora or barley, or a mixture of these, 
wet aad mixed with the straw, are frequently used with 
fair results. They furnish a cheaper food for horses 
wher hay is very costly, in proportion to grains, as is 
ecometimes the case. Carrote are the best roots for horse 
feed, ard are thought to be of great service in promot- 
ing the health and keeping up the appetite. Potatoes 
and turnips are sometimes used, but they should first be 
cooked, and then tead to fatien rather than to strength- 
en a horse. Apples are readily eaten, and those who 
have given them to their horses speak favorably of 
their effects. 

As a steady food for the horse, hay and oats are the 
best, unless particular care with other foods is given to 
their feeding and management by one skilled in the 
business. To those who employ hay and oats, we would 
commend an occasional change from oats to carrots, ap- 
ples, ete., as such will be relished by the animal, and 
promete his health and power to labor. Instead of 
grain twice or three times a day, give one feeding of 
them, and try sometimes a feed of cut hay or straw and 
meal, for animals like to change from one kind of food 
to another as well as human beings. 

Regularity in the hours of labor, of feeding and rest, 
are always desirable. Plenty of pure water should be 
supplied at least twice a day, and it would be of service 
te the horse could it be brought to a lower temperature 
than merely below the freezing point. When brought 
in from work, warm with exertion, the horse should be 





and given a place sheltered from the wind, if possibl e; 
many horses are ruined from negligence in this respect. 

In the care of horses, a few farther points may be 
hinted upon. A sharp-toothed curry comb is the dread 
of a fine-skinned horse, and the brush and straw wisp 
will answer the same purpose much better, if used as 
frequently as they should be. Mud should never be 
suffered to dry upon the legs of a horse; it is the cause 
of half the swelled legs, scratches, and other affections 
of the feet, with which they are afflicted. Wantof air, 
light and cleanliness; poor hay and insufficient or indi- 
gestible food, are all fruitful sources of disease—and a 
proper attention to these points will be of far greater 
service in restoring and keeping up health and vigor, 
than the thousand and one medical nostrums so often 
relied upon. Proportion the food, in amount and char- 
acter, to the nature of the service required, and your 
team will not fail you, but will keep in uniform order, 
and be ready in the spring for the steady work then 
called for, and so important to the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

These hints are intended to apply mainly to working 
horses—to these kept upon the farm for the ordinary 
purposes of the same. Colts and horses not in use, will 
not require the same amount of care, but their comfort 
and thrift should receive careful attention, as their 
future value depends largely upon the foundation now 
laid. 


———__e #0 


Pea-Vine Clover. 


Messrs. Ens.—In the Co. Gent. of 13th of Oct., Mr. 
J. A. Lawton inquires where he can get the seed of 
the pea-vine clover, and at what price per pound, and 
wishes some one would answer through the Country 
Gentlenian. 

For his information permit me to say, that I presume 
he can obtain it of Cuartes H. Bartverr of Free- 
mout, Ill. His post-office address is Diamond Lake, 
Lake county, Illinois. 

In the spring of 1857, he forwarded to me a bushel 
of the true mammoth or northern variety of clover 
seed, a portion of which was sown with spring wheat, 
as also with oats. In 1858 it produced an enormous 
crop, as it did again the past season. Early in Septem- 
ber, I forwarded to the publisher of the Boston Culti- 
vator, a sainple of this clover, which measured over five 
feet in length. 

Something over a year ago some one inquired through 
the Co. Gent., where he could obtain this variety of clover 
seed. Through the columns of the same paper, I re- 
ferred him to C. H. B. Last winter I received a letter 
from him, stating that in consequence of my notice of 
his clover seed, he had received scores of letters in 
reference to it, and readily disposed of his whole crop, 
(50 bushels,) samples of which had gone into nearly 
half the States of the Union. He sold it at seven dol- 
lars per bushel, bagged and delivered in Chicago. L. 
Barttett. Warner, N. H. 

as 6-600 = 


Gapes in Chickens. 








A writer in the Rural New-Yorker says that he has 
found by accident, that “dough raised with milk rising 
is a sure and safe remedy for gapes in chickens, fed while 
fermenting, but while still sweet.” He has tried it for six 
years, but says that where he seasons the feed of his 
chickens with salt, as for cooking, they never have the 


gapes. 
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Culture of Indian Corn. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—It may be entirely out of season 
now to give either my own practice or that of my 
neighbors in cultivating this important cereal, but as 
the modes and results are so widely different I am eon- 
strained to give them. My neighbors plow about four 
inches deep; Ido eight or more. We plant m a simi- 
lar manner. As soon aa their corn is up so they can 
follow the rows, they run a plow through it, turning 
the earth from the young plants, and in a week or so 
run the other way, turning the earth as at first. They 
then throw the earth back to the corn, and this time 
plow four furrows in a row, and at the fourth plowing 
four furrows more earth tothe corn. This is the usual 
amount of cultivation, though some give two furrows 
more one or both ways, waking in all twelve to six- 
teen furrows toa row; and as they plow their corn 
with the same implement they do the field, and the 
same depth, they prevent its roots from running over 
the ground, and by throwing the earth to the large 
plant compel it to put out brace roots as long as they 
plow. In plowing I have seen the root wilt down as 
fast as they went through the field in the process of 
severing the roots, almost as plainly as though every 
plant was cut off just below the surface, yet they kept 
on piling the earth around the plant which must form 
into rovt until a rain comes, which running down the 
blade and stalk washes the earth away, and a new 
process commences of turning the root to stalk again. 

My method is to have my ground in as good a con- 
dition as possible, and as soon «8s the plants wil} bear 
it to hoe them with a hand hoe and earth them up 
slightly; then [ run Sayre and Remington’s horse hoe 
once through each row; in process of time the other 
way, following with another band hoemg, which usual- 
ly completes the cultivation. If the earth needs more 
stirring I run the horse hee through the third time, 
being carefal not to let it run deep. 

I look upon this implement as the great desideratuwm 
in corn culture; its perfect adaptability to rgn the re- 
quired depth and width, and to turn the furrow to or 
from the grain as desired, (to say nothing of its use xs 
a double shovel plow,) must bring it into great favor 
wherever it is introduced. 

I am under great obligations to the Country GENTLE- 
MAN for recommending it to its readers as the ‘' best” 
machine in use. It has sxved me more dollars this 
season than the Co. Gent. will cost fur years to come. 
Now for the result—my neighbors have got a good crop 
of weeds, and say they will have about 30 bu:bels of 
corn to the acre, though sowe fieluis [ have seen will 
not yield one-half the amount, though the eockle is a 
splendid crop. I bave carefully estimated my crop 
(from a small! portion of the field,) and shall have up- 
wards of sixty bushels to the acre ; my ground is clean 
and free of all weeds. 

One word more about deep plowing. A neighbor 
plowed his tobacco ground about 3 or 4 inshes deep 
I did mine, on similar ground, as near to }@ inches as 
I could. His tobacco wilted day after day before the 
sun, while mine was as fresh at noon as at sunrise, and 
now our crops are in proportion to the plowing PF. J. 
W. D. Bourbon, Missouri, Oct. 1859. 


ooo 


Towa State Ae. Society. —We are indebted to Wa. 
ALLEN, Esq., Davenport, for a copy of the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Iowa State Ag. Sveeiety, for 1853, by J. 
H. Watwace, Sec’y of the Seciety. It embraces the 
doings of the State and County Societies, several Prize 
Essays, and a Register of Short-Horn Cattle owned in 
Towa, intended as the first part of the Iowa Short-Horn 
Herd Book, to be continued in the future Reports of the 
Society. 
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Top-Dressing Grass Land. 


As this subject has attracted considerable attention of 
late, we need make no apology for our frequent refe- 
rence to it, especially whem we can present fresh facts 
and long experience, as in the present imstanee. 

A writer in the Boston Cullivator, giving the result 
of twenty years attention to the practice, says that on 
“natural mowing,” or the moist meadows of Western 
Massachusetts, the best way is to apply Gre manure in 
October and November, at the rate of from ten to twelve 
loads per acre; and better results follow when it is 
spread immediately. “Ip this way it works down 
among the roots of the grass, and is in a situation to 
cause it to start early and grow rapidly in the spring.” 
Applied thus every second year, bis meadows have 
given two tons of bay per acre as the first crop, and if 
not fed off, one ton as the second. 

The top-dressing which prejudices farmers against 
this mode of applying manure, is usually like the fol- 
lowing: Green manure is taken in the spring from the 
yard, and spread upon the meadows. “ It dries up and 
is in a condition to be gathered im hay-time with the 
horse-rake, and carried into the barn in dried lumps 
rather than ip the form of an imereased erop of hay.” 
Whenever applied, the manure should be fine, and it is 
universally coneeded that autumn is the most favorable 
time fur the application. If the land can be irrigated 
a much greater result will be produced. 


Experiment with Potatoes. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—Last spring I advised a number of 
our farmers to try growing potatoes from sprouts, 
from a single eye in a hill, and from what would be 
considered no eyes. One gentleman only tried, that I 
am aware of, Mr. James F. Adams, who, like myself, is 
fond of all new experiments. He selected three pota- 
toes, pared them, and planted a single eye in a hill. 
From one hill be dug for exhibition at our fair, 32 
good-sized potatoes, medium and large. We then 
pared a second time the ment of the potato, and cut 
pieces immediately under each eye, and planted one in 
a hill, and from one hill dug as before, and obtained 16 
fair-sized potatoes. Perhaps this may not be new to 
your readers, but was to us here. The yield was large 
per hill, no matter now planted. and is a great saving 
of seed and worthy of further trials. The ground where 
the first was planted, was richer than the other. Isaac 
Ditton. Zanesville, O 

—_—_—_—__e-e 


Best Grasses tor Dairy Farms. 








In answer to the question put by the State Ag. Society, 
to the competitors for premiuins on dairy farms, “ What 
kinds of grass are best adapted to Janda used for dairy 
purposes?” Mr. Jackson, of Lewis Co., (owner of first 
premium farm.) repties : “ Timothy and red and white 
clover are best for dairying; for hay, ITcut my grass as 
soon as out of the blow.” Mr. Standring answers, “ Tim- 
othy is best.” The other competitors use timothy and 
clover, but express no opinion wpon the question stated 
above. Mr. Clift, of Putnam Co, has considerable per 
manent grass land, originally seeded to timothy and red 
clover, on which “red top, blue grass and white clover 
have come in +pontaneously—and the mass of herbage 
now presented is very close and fine, making an excellent 
qnality of hay, as wel) as the best of pasturage, the natural 


| growth being esteemed superior for feeding either cattle 
| or sheep, or for keeping the former for dairy purposes.” 
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Farmers’s Conversational Society. 





The aim and end of all societies and associations, is 
that their united efforts may be put forth more judi- 
ciously, and with greater earnestness, for the promo- 
tion and perfection of the object in view. With the 
social gatherings of farmers in country villages and 
rural districts, are connected many advantages, not 
the least of which is that the familiar and generous 
principles are brought into action; and while each 
aims for advancement in practical farming, they also 
strive for each other's usefulness and prosperity. Ifa 
dozen or a half a dozen neighbors are willing to as- 
semble by turns at each other’s homes—taking with 
them their wives, or a substitute—spend the evening 
ia coaversation upon agricultural topics, in which the 
ladies may join when such subjects as the making of 
butter and cheese is talked of—eating some choice 
fruit, and dispersing te their own homes at an early 
hour—if this is done, I do not see that a constitulion 
and set of by-laws could any better govern them than 
their own tmutual agreement and consent; certainly 
the less display and form there is to the society, the 
better will be the results, and the further will the ob- 
ject in view be promoted. But if it is necessary, the 
more simple such a code of government, the better. 

The inquiry on page 256 of the present volume, has 
suggested these thoughts, and [ therefure copy for the 
benefit of those who wish for a simple ferm of consti- 
tution, a code which has for several years governed one 
of the most active and hard-working Farmers’ Clubs 
in the State. Itis presented as a form, not as a model, 
and can be altered or amended as is considered best 
for different iocalities. 

PREAMBLE. 

“For the purpose of mutual improvement, and for 
greater advancement in a correct anc practical under- 
standing of a better system of farming, founded upon 
experience and the result of known facts, we the un- 
dersigned, form ourselves into am agsociation, to be 
governed by this 

ConsTiTortion. 

Art. I —This Society shall be known by the name 
of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Conversational Club of r 

Art. [I.—The officers of this Club shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Committee 
of Arrangements. 

Art. iff.—itshajl be the duty of the several officers 
to perform the duties ueually pertaining to such office. 

Art. IV.—The Committee of Arrangewents shall 
have the general superintendance of the business of 
the Society, select topies for conversation, and an- 
nownce the sume two weeks in advance. 

Art. V.—Any person may become a member of this 
Society by signing this constitution, and complying 
with all needful regulations and by-laws. 

Br- Laws. 

i.—No member of this Society shall oceupy more 
than fifteen minutes at any one time, either in a writ- 
ten article or in remarks, before the meeting, unless 
by permission of the members. 

2.—Each member of this Society shall consider him- 
self under obligation to do his own part towards its 
maintenance and su ‘ 

3.—Officers shall be chosen annually by ballot, or 
semi-annually if neceseary, and shall serve until 
ethers are chosea in their stead.” 

I will only add, that farmers should {ose no time in 
forming themeelves into a society or club for the pro- 
motion of their best interests and truest welfare, to be 
governed by the above or any other constitution. S. 
L. B. Brookdale Farm, Maine. 
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Apples for Milch Cows. 





In the Cultivater for September, 1850, was given a 
number of interesting experiments in feeding different 
animals on apples, as well as tables of the chemical 
analysis of several different varieties of this fruit. In 
regard to employing them as food for milch cows it was 
remarked: “A peck of apples per day, fed to a cow, 
has been found to add more than a quart to the daily 
quantity of milk, besides greatly increasing the rich- 
ness, as well as improving the condition of the cow.” 
We quote this remark as a reminder to those who have 
plenty of apples of inferior quality for market, that 
they may not think them worthless save for cider- 
making. A further quotation from another source may 
also be useful. 

“There is a great prejudice,” says an experienced 
New-England dairyman, (in one of the County Agri- 
cultural Reports or Transactions,) “existing in the 
minds of many farmers against feeding apples to milch 
cows. Apples, they say, ‘dry them off”’ This erro- 
neous conclusion is the result of mismanagement. 
Apples fed in too large quantities at first, operate like a 
surfeit of all other kinds of food, which produces in- 
dammation, and thereby decreases the quantity of milk. 
Four quarts a day for a cow is sufficient to begin with. 
This quantity may be gradually increased up to a 
bushel per day fer each cow, with profit. By way of 
experiment we fed five cows six days, with a mixture of 
sweet aad sour apples, a peck to each, night and morn- 
ing; and during the six following days they received 
an allowance of three quarts of meal each per day; 
and the yield of butter was about equal in both cases.”’ 

Our own experience in feeding cows on apples has 
convinced us that they were about as valuable as any 
of the roots so much recommended for the purpose. 
In raising, preserving, and feeding out, we have been 


far the most successful with the former. Tyro. 
—_—______0-e e—__ —_. 


Cooking the Apple-Pie Melon. 





Ens. Co. GextLean—I see some account of the Apple- 
Pie Melon, with an inquiry by H. G. W., Oct 20th, as to 
how “pies and preserves are made from them.” Mr- 
Gardner of Illinois, Mr. Norris of Ghio, and several oth. 
ere, have furnished us with their experience, and by fol- 
lowing their directions we have succeeded in making a 
complete counterfeit apple-pie, not to be distinguished 
from the genuine. 

Cat and a as you would pumpkins, Stew until 
thoroughly done, and if there is too much water in them, 
turn them into something to drain, and when dry enough 
use thein just as you would stewed apples, adding sharp 
vinegar or tartarie acid to give the tart. 

The Apple-Pie Melon is one of the most valuable ac- 


' quisitions to the list of vegetables in the west, that has 


been made for a long time, as they erow finely and pro- 
duce wonderfully. I planted fifty seede—thirty came up, 
and the frost on the 4th June left me fifteen vines. About 
one hundred melons set, and about forty of them were 
cut short by the frost Ist Sept. My largest one weighed 
fifty pounds, and one of my neighbors te whom I gave 
seed, raised one weighing 53 pounds. They are made 
valuable here because fruit is scarce—where fruit is 
plenty they must be of less value. Sami. M. Dyer. East 
Desmoines, Jowa. 


2-2. 
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Plum Pudding. 

Three cups of bread crumbse—1 cup of flour—1 of brown 
sugar—l of finely chopped suet—i of chopped raisina—1 
of milk—a little salt—i teaspoonful of soda—2 of cream of 
sen Boil from three te four hours, in a cloth or mould, 

ANCY., 


Pear Cutture.—The Yates Co. Chronicle states 
that Mr. T. G. Yeomans, of Walworth, has this season 
sold, from one-third of an acre of pears, over $500 worth 
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Plan of a Farm-House. 





A correspondent asks for the plan of a dwelling which 
he is about to erect, to contain a parlor, a sitting or 
dining room, library, a bed room, kitchen, hall, with the 
usual closets, pantry, &c., all on the ground floor. He 
he has searched through books on rural and domestic 
architecture, but does not meet with the object of his 
wishes, every one being either too small or too large, or 
if adapted to his wants, their cost places them beyond 
his reach. He remarks: ‘ The library I would be glad 
to have placed in some retired corner of the house, con- 
venient of access from out-doors, and the kitchen and 
sitting room. The plan which best suits me, is one 
published in ‘ Rural Affairs,’ p. 133, but the study or 
library is not in a sufficiently retired position. There 
is also a plan in Downing’s Country Houses, p. 304, 
which, if made smaller, would adapt itself well to my 
wants, with the exception that I cannot heat the library 
with a furnace.” * 

The plan mentioned in “ Rural Affairs,’ has two 
objections. The kitchen wing is too wide—making a 
broad, awkward roof to adjoin the narrower and lighter 
roof of the main portion of the dwelling. The kitchen 
being flanked with other rooms, eannot have that per- 
fect light and ventilation which exists with opposite 
windows. We have therefore made the accompanying 
plan, (Fig. 1,) which we trust will suit our correspon- 
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Fig. 1. 
dent, and perhaps be useful to others of our readers. 
It will be observed that the entrance hall gives access 
to every room on the main floor, except the bed-room ; 
that the pantry is accessible to both kitchen and dining 
room,—to the lutter by a small square door in the wall, 





oppusite a broad shelf in the pantry; that the library 


opens, both into the hall, and by an entry into the 
kitchen, and out dloors,— and is also easily aceessible to 
the dining room by crossing the hall. From the desired 
position of the library, we infer that it is intended to 
answer the purpose of an office, or place to do business, 
which every farmer should have, if be does mot wish to 
make barguins, settle with hired men, &c., im the midst 
of his family, or among the pets and kettles of the 
kitchen. The bed-room may be made larger, by redu- 
cing the width and increasing the length of the pantry ; 
and the suit of rooms im each end of the house may be 
reversed, if desired, in order to command properly the 
prospect from the windows. It will be observed tbat 
the main eptranee to the kitchen is om the right side ; 
and if kitchen stairs are desirable, they may be placed 
on the line of the ‘‘ back pantry.’ The kitchen room 
may be continued on, to form a weod house. 

The second floor gives four spacious bed-rooms, and 
a large closet may be made at the back end of the 
upper hall. If the house is built story anda bali, large 
closets may also extend along the whole length of the 
house on each side, next the eaves, they taking away 
from the rooms the lew portion next the reof. The per- 
pective view of a dwelling at the bead of this article, 
to which this plan is well adapted, is built im the bat- 
tened style, but is equally capable of execution with 
stone or brick. 

As suggested by our correspondent, we have omitted 
to give the dimensions of the rooms, 23 he can thus 
adapt the size of each to his wishes; but for a commen 
farm house, costing about fifteen hundred dollars, the 
dining room and library might be about 16 feet squere, 
the library 11 by 16, the bed-room 1} feet square, and 
the kitchen (the main and most important room of the 
whole house,) 16 by 20 feet. 

We may add, that if the mistress wishes to be easily 
accessible at all times to the kitchen, in order to super- 
intend or do her own work, a deor way may be made 
between the bedroom and the kitchen, if the latter is 
built a little nearer to that end of the house. 


Saut ror Stocx.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Cultivator says: My practice is to keep salt and wood 
ashes where horses ean have access te them in the 
stable. I also keep salt im bexes, in my cattle and 
sheep sheds, during the time they are kept wp; and I 
make salt boxes with roofs to them, to stand in my 
sheep pastures, with an opening on one side for the 
sheep to put in their heads. I mix in a little tar and 
sulphur with the salt for sheep, deeming the mixture 
healthy for them. My conviction is, therefore, that 
salt should be put where stock may get it when nature 
requires. Hence my practice. 
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Foreign Editorial Correspondence. 





The Three Imperial Schools of Agricuiture. 

Grand-Jouan is one of the three chief Agricultural 
Schools of France. Count Kercortey, whom I had 
seen at Paris, was good enough to provide me with a 
note to M. Rierren, the Director. M. R. has been 
engaged here for twenty-five or thirty years I under- 
stood, in the amelioration of land originally almost bar- 
ren, but which he has at length brought into quite a 
productive condition. He had been in the habit per- 
haps of taking pupils before his establishment began to 
receive governmental support, but for some years past 
the institution has been, like Grignon and La Saulsaie, 
entirely in the hands of the “ Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Public Works.” It was an unfortunate 
day for my visit, for much of the stock had been at the 
show at Nantes and was not yet returned, and the Di- 
rector himself was engaged with a board of inspectors 
or other functionaries, so that I only saw him for a mo- 
ment. He deputed however a very gentlemanly pupil, 
in his third or last year at the school, to show and tell 
me all he could, who proved an obliging guide, and 
very patient with my bad French and numerous ques- 
tions. Learning that I came from America, he told 
me that there was a “compatriot’’ of mine at the 
school, and suggested that it might help matters to find 
him. Of course I assented with pleasure, but my hopes 
were all put to an end when my fellow American turn- 
ed out to be a Cuban Spaniard, who knew no more of 
English than I did of Castilian. 

The farm of Grand Jouan, embraced, I was told, four 
hundred hectares, or a thousand acres nearly, and there 
were at the school about 25 students only—sixty being 
a full complement. Only boarding students are receiv- 
ed here, or at either of the other imperial schools. To 
enter one must be either French by birth, or a natural- 
ized citizen, and at least seventeen years of age. The 
government, however, occasionally permits foreigners 
to enter, reserving the right of designating the school 
they shall attend. Any one desirous of entering must 
equally address his request to the governmental bureau 
of Agriculture, enclosing his certificate or register. of 
birth, with testimonials from the mayor of his place of 
residence, that he is “‘ of good life and morals,” and from 
medical authority that he has been duly vaccinated, to- 
gether with a satisfactory bond to guarantee the regular 


advance quarterly payment of the 750 francs ($150) per 
annum, which covers the whole expense of the school 
for food, room rent and bedding, medical care, fires, 
lights and washing. The whole country is divided into 
three districts, and although a student may select either 
of the three schools at pleasure, still, unless he goes to 
the one situated in the same district in which he resides, 
he forfeits his right to obtain either of the scholarships 
offered to competition. After obtaining from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture authority to present himself as a 
candidate for any existing vacancy in the school he de- 
sires to enter, he must undergo an examination (unless 
already possessing the degree of bachelor in science) be- 
fore a jury annually nominated by government to com- 
mence their sessions October 1. At this date the pupil 
repairs to the institution, and is examined in arithmetic, 
comprising all the rules usually embraced in our more 
advanced text books, in geometry equivalent to the first 
fuur books of Legendre, in physics upon the general 
properties of bodies, the thermometer and barometer, 
and in a French exercise calculated to show his pro- 
ficiency in the orthography and grammar of the lan- 
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the order of merit upon this examination is recorded and 
those standing first have the first vacancies that occur. 


At the end of three years’ study, those whe finish the 
course creditably receive a certificate, and I understood 
that those who rank as the first in their class, are en- 
titled to certain privileges for two years in the public 
or private agricultural schools of the country. Exam- 
inations are held semi-annually during the course, and 
any student not qualified at the end of the year to ad- 
vance into the next class, is excluded from further at- 
tendence at any of the three institutions. The instruc- 
tion is both theoretical and practical—the former com- 
prising a course, 1, in physics, chemistry, mineralogy 
and geology as applied to agriculture; 2, in rural en- 
gineering ; 3, in cultivation ; 4, in agricultural zootechny 
and zoology ; 5, in forest culture and botany ; 6, in raral 
economy and legislation, and 7, in practical knowledge 
of accounts. The practical instruction, the importance 
of which is justly considered very great, is both manual 
and mental, including the use and management of tools, 
instruments, vehicles and machines; the direction and 
execution of the principal operations of agriculture, 
plowing, sowing, haying, harvesting grain and roots, the 
care of stock, &c., &c., also exercises in linear drawing, 
in surveying and mapping, in levelling, in computing 
solids, gauging liquids, &c., together with the more usual 
manipulations in the laboratory, such.as testing marls, 
analysing soils, and valuing manures. The students 
are charged in turn with the superintendence of all the 
details of cultivation, of which they should render a re- 
port; they take excursions to forward their agricultural 
or botanical studies, to extend their knowledge of forests 
and geology; their instruction is promoted by observa- 
tion and demonstration in the stud and in the stable, as 
well as in the field. The course as thus sketched out, is 
obligatory upon all, and not a matter for individual 
selection and preference. A part of August and the 
whole of September compose the annual vacation. 

This general course is the same at the three Imperi- 
al Schools of Grand Jouan, Grignon and La Saulsaie. 
In each there are eighteen scholarships, distributed ex- 
clusively according to the results of open competition 
among the students—nine of them, however, being re- 
served for a certain class of the pupils, former appren- 
tices in the farm-schools, who on the completion of the 
apprenticeship obtained honorary certificates and pass- 
ed the preliminary examination required at the ] mpe- 
rial institutions, and who enjoy the scholarships they 
obtain from the very time of entering, instead of, as the 
others do, one-half at the end of six months, and the 
whole at the end of not less than a year. 

We walked about the farm, looking at the crops and 
buildings. The wheat, of which they had seventy or 
seventy-five acres, was looking very well ; fifty acres 
or thereabouts were covered with the profuse yellow 
blooms of the colza or rape plant; there were eighty or 
ninety in oats, for which the soil was particularly kind, 
almost invariably yielding well. They were also grow- 
ing some barley and rye. There were a hundred and 
seventy-five or two hundred acres in hay,—the ap- 
pearance of the grass being rather weedy, I thought at 
the time, judging from the profusion of flowers scattered 
through it, although from inquiries subsequently made 
it is not impossible that these were visitors on invitation 
or at least on sufferance, instead of being intruders as I 
supposed. There was a considerable area devoted to 
experimental plots, where all sorts of new seeds and va- 
rieties were being tested. About forty-three bushels per 
acre, as nearly as I can compute, was stated to me as a 
maximum yield of wheat; while the average one year 
with another was about twenty-three. The yield in 1858 
had averaged 22 hectolitres per beetare for the whole 
area in wheat, i. e. about 25 bushels per English acre. 
Sometimes oats will produce eighty bushels per acre, 
but the average is nearer forty-five. The land is not so 
good for grass, and a ton and a quarter per acre is a 
fair crop. Twenty-seven bushels of rape seed or there- 


guage. The number of new admissions being limited, | abouts will be harvested from an acre, valued at about 22 
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francs, say $4 40 per hectolitre, which is about 2 5-6ths 
bushels. Twenty four tons of carrots were dug to the 
acre in 1858, and twenty-two in 1857; they ordinarily 
cultivate fifteen to twenty acres in this root. 


The Nursery of Andre Leroy at Angers. 


This establishment is probably the most extensive of 
its kind in Europe. It began like others in a small 
way, and since its feundation upon two or three acres in 
1780, it has continued to increase until at present the 
home grounds occupy about 250 acres in the commune 
of Angers, and at a convenient distance from the rail- 
way station, while several miles away from the city, 
near the village of Alleuds, there are 125 acres more 
under similar cultivation. The soil in the grounds I 
visited was described to me as a clayey slate, its gene- 
ral depth being about 3 feet; while that at Alleuds was 
said to be calcareous, and but from 12 to 18 inches deep. 
Upon the former they grow particularly the seeded and 
berry-bearing fruits, such as pears, grapes, cherries, &c., 
ornamental and evergreen shrubs, roses camellias in 
open air, conifers, oleanders, and indeed everything 
that requires more especial care and watchfulness. The 
distant grounds are devoted to the stone fruits, the large 
forest and shade trees, &c. In answer to my inquiries, 
I found that the number of hands employed varies from 
250 to 300, according to the season, about one-fourth of 
whom are at Alleuds; ‘six horses are engaged constant- 
ly in cartage, &e., and the manure of 300 horses is an- 
nually consumed, contracted for from the cavalry bar- 
racks. 

The culture of fruit trees oceupies the larger part 
of Mr. Leroy’s Nurseries, and he has collected about 
2,500 different species and varieties, the whole of which 
however do not figure in his catalogues, because some 
are still on trial, and others considered inferior, but they 
may all be seen on the specimen grounds, the appear- 
ance and management of which [ could not but admire. 
There are also specimen grounds of the forest and orna- 
mental trees, to the number of nearly 3,000. These 
specimen grounds are justly regarded as the only sure 
guaranty of correctness, and it is to the collections they 
contain, —each individual plant plainly labeled with its 
name—thit the establishment is thought to owe much 
of the wide and favorable reputation it enjoys. 

The number of fruit, forest and ornamental frees sent 
out each year rises above 600,000; that of young plants, 
such as pears principally among the fruits, with some 
plums and others—together with the forest and orna- 
ment: trees, conifers and shrubs of all sorts and ages, 
is calculated at full fen millions! But the finest sight 
to me were the rose fields, for 1 cannot apply any other 
word to the long ranges of beds which contain by the 
thousand, these favorites among flowers, the world over. 
Standards grafted upon briars, dwarfs, and the vast re- 
mainder which flourish and blossom upon their own 
natural roots, to the number altogether of more than a 
hundred thousand, cover seven or eight acres in one 
body, upon a gentle incline, presenting to one who sees 
them in the full bloom of May quite as beautiful a sight 
as the most fauciful would imagine, while [ presume I 
am perfectly safe in saying that the collection, in eha- 
racter as well as extent, is one of the finest and most 
celebrated in France. 

The camellias, already alluded to as cultivated in 
the open air, appear to flourish admirably without shel- 
ter—the only precaution being to plant them toward the 
north, in the heather soil so much employed for all pot- 
ting purposes, and with a hill of sand about the stalk of 
the plant. The only evidence of success necessary is to 
know that sume of the trees are over thirty years old, 
and that the number of blooms each year is such that 
the branches bend down under their weight. 

Perennial plants occupy another separate square where 
three or four hundred varieties are grown for ornamen- 
tal purposes about the dwelling house and garden; still 
another is devoted to trees already so large that they 
must be transplanted en panier to the lawn, a mode, as 
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I understand it, of confining the roots and earth taken 
up with them, in basket-work during removal. 

Beside the above details, I think it may interest the 
reader to know something of the systematic way in which 
the nursery operations are carried on to secure the order 
and care necessary where there is so much requiring at- 


tention. There are in the first place twenty chefs or 
overseers, each charged with a department of his own, 
as for example, one to look after the seed fruits, a second 
for the stone fruits, a third for the berry fruits, a fourth 
for forest trees, a fifth for roses, and so on, each responsi- 
ble for the selection of subjects and the identity of 
species. Every evening these chefs come together at 
the office to report the work performed during the day, 
and receive orders for the morrow. Five clerks are kept 
busy at the office, who prepare the subdivision of the 
work for the overseers, and by this means it is all per- 
formed without hinderance or obstruction. 


The Catalogue--Business in the U, 8.—A New 
Label. 

All the 250@xpecimen sorts in the trial grounds are 
fruited, and their fruit must be carefully examined, 
drawn, tasted and described; already figures of more 
than a thousand of them are collected in Mr. Leroy’s 
Albums, and this exact reproduction on paper of the 
fruit itself, with the accompanying notes, are made use 
of in the preparation of the Annual Catalogue, printed 
in both English and French. One of the features in 
the Catalogue to which my attention was called as both 
a novel and a useful one, is that of giving in connection 
with each variety the name of its criginator, as an ear- 
nest of its identity, together with its different synonyms 
and the names of the authors who have deseribed or 
promulgated it under each, in order to prevent confu- 
sion in nomenclature. In perfecting this labor of ar- 
ranging synonys and clearing up the chaos of horticul- 
tural nomenclature, great labor has been expended and 
all the works of the best pomologists of France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, the United States, &c., I was assured 
had been carefully examined and sifted. 

The period of sending out trees begins with the last 
of September and continues constantly until May. 
During the year the weight of trees sent out is estima- 
ted at from fifteen hundred to two thousand tons, or from 
seven to ten tons daily. 

It is only about ten years gince Mr. Leroy, finding 
the European market too small for his production, dis- 
patched to the United States Mr. Baptiste Desportes, 
who is now associated with him in the proprietorship of 
the establishment, and whose visit many of our horti- 
cultural readers will perhaps recollect. ‘This visit elici- 
ted a few scattered orders, but the resultant satisfaction 
on the part of purchasers was such that the following 
year orders from this country were tripled, and since 
then they have been constantly increasing ; so much 
that special care is taken in growing stock for our 
market, and Mr. L. has now an agency in New-York 
city. One reason”of his increased business has doubt- 
less been the low rates of freight between Havre and 
New-York, arising from the warm competition between 
various lines. Trees in cases of 40 cubic feet each, 
(counted as a ton,) are carried over for from $3 to $5 
per ton; a case of this size will contain three or four 
hundred pyramid pears two years from the graft, ac- 
cording to kind; seven or eight thousand quince stocks, 
or ten or twelve thousand pear stocks. Freight by the 
steamers, is from $20 to $30 per ton, and for delicate 
plants, such as roses, evergreens, &c, it is better to pay 
an extra price to secure their prompt detivery. 

A little thing [ saw at this nursery pleased me very 
much, namely, a label made of earthernware like that 
used in flower pots, stamped before baking with the 
desired name, and provided with a hole through which 
to pass the wire attaching it to the tree or plant. It is 
an original thing, I believe, and not only very simple 
and perfectly legible, but also remaining expozed for 
any length of time, to any treatment, without the least 
injury or change. L. H. Tf. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Bernina Brusu —I have cut down a piece of thick 
underbrush, with some smal! sapplings, which was done 
in full leaf, and is now nearly dry enough to burn. 
Which would be the more destructive to future growth, 
fall or spring burning? A reply through the Co. Gent. 
would be appreciated by R. Franklin, Va. [There 
would perhaps be no perceptible difference between 
autumn or carly spring burning—but by deferring the 
operation, should it be convenient, till early summer, 
when the new shoots have made their appearance, it 
would probably make effectual work of it, and destroy 
them ail.] 


Quince For DwarFs.— Will you inform me through 
your valuable paper, what the objection is to using the 
common quince root for dwarfing the pear. What ad- 
vantage is gained by dwarfing on the Angers root. 
Ignorance. [The Common or Orange quince is of less 
vigorous growth than the Paris or Angers, and is con- 
sequently more dissimilar to the pear. .Hence dwarts 
worked on the common quince, are feebler and shorter 
lived; and many varieties which do well on the Angers 
quince, fail entirely on the common sort. There are a 
very few pears which do pretty well on the latter, as 
Angouleme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, &e.} 


Downine’s CoLoreD Fruits. — A _ corresponpent 
wishes to know where a copy of this work can be dro- 
cured. The edition was sold out, we believe, some years 
since, but perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
state where a copy can be procured. 


Raspperry Seep—Prorectineg Trees.—Will you 
favor me with information in regard to the time and 
manner of planting grape, blackberry and raspberry 
seed. And I have a few peach and pear trees that I 
have placed straw around the roots, and covered the 
same with earth, and then placed hogsheads over the 
trees. Will the above treatment benefit or injure the 
trees ? I supposed it would prevent them winter-killing. 
I have also covered my raspberry, blackberry and grape- 
vines, raised the earth a little, and then placed the 
vines on it, then straw and earth on top; was it done too 
soon, or when should such things be done, and how ? 
P. Myers. Des Moines, Iowa. [Raspberry and black- 
berry seed may be planted as soon as ripe and washed 
from the pulp, in rich soil three-fourths or an inch deep, 
shading the surface till moist autumn weather sets in, 
if the season is dry. Or they may be mixed with sand 
while yet fresh, and planted just before winter, or very 
early in spring. The seed of grape may be similarly 
treated, but planted somewhat deeper. 

It is best not to cover raspberries, grapevines, &c., 
till winter is close at hand, as they will ripen and harden 
better if exposed till that period. Grapevines are often 
sufficiently protected if simply laying flat on the ground 
—orat most, with an inch or two of soil. The same remark 
will apply to the raspberry and blackberry. Caution is 
needed in the use of straw around fruit trees, as it may 
encourage the depredations of mice. If covering the 
stems, it should not be closely tied about them, as the 
circulation of some air is best. We should fear an in- 
verted barrel would too closely confine the air, unless 
some air is admitted. Evergreen boughs placed about 
any tender trees, afford the best and safest protection. 
The thicker the coat they form, the more complete the 
covering will be.] 

Se.r-Savuttine Gate.—(P. P. PP.) Winegar’sself- 
shutting gate, worked by the descent of a heavy weight, 
by a revolving crank and pitman, and described in one 
of the early numbers of the Illustrated Register, has 
been in successful operation several years, and when 
well and strongly made, with a light wire gate that will 
not be retarded by wind, scarcely ever needs mueh re- 
pair. Another kind is Winegar’s lever gate, a smaller 
weight being raised at each time by pressing a lever, 
and the weight working the gate. The price of the first 
is from ten to twenty dollars; of the latter about four 
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dollars. We question if the contrivance of our corres- 
pondent will succeed—bat we advise him to try it, as 
the only satisfactory proof. 


Liwe—Grass Seep.—Wonld it be advisable to ap- 
ply lime to a piece of moist mucky land? If so, what 
quantity per acre. Also where can red-top seed be pro- 
cured, and what is the price? D. C. A. [Lime is 
commonly used on mucky land after draining, and may 
be of some benefit in the case mentioned, if not too 
wet. Forty bushels per acre will be a good application ; 
some, however, apply twice or thrice this quantity. 
Red-top may be procured at the large city seed stores, 
but we cannot give the price.] 


Cuuras.—Having seen in your weleome visitor, chu- 
fas recommended as food for poultry, and being igno- 
rant of its nature, cultivation, &c., should take it as a 
favor if some of your contributors would state where to 
procure the seed, manner of cultivation, &e. B. B. 
Kentucky, Oct. 15. [We are unable to state where the 
seed can be now procured. To raise them, plant the 
tubers early in spring, in beds or in drills, say six in- 
ches apart in the drills, and cultivate as onions. They 
will soon come up, with grass-like leaves, and appear 
like coarse grass through the season, but produce great 
numbers of the small tubers at the roots. They must 
be dug and secured befure the ground freezes, as free- 
zing will entirely destroy them. } 


CemMeENT FOR Buitpine.—I wish to know whether the 
artificial stone made according to the method named in 
your paper not long since—viz., two parts sand, seven 
parts small stone, and one part lime—will be a suitable 
material for constructing the walls of a barn? Some 
say that it will not stand the test of severe frost. Re- 
liable information will be gratefully received. A. W. 
[Will those who have tried it please answer 7} 


Sreaminc Fopper.—W. S. G. We know of no 
work on this subject. 


New Rocnevie Biackserry—its naAmE.—(F C.) 
The correct name, New Rochelle, bas been adopted in 
all American books on pomology, and by nearly or 
quite all the principal American nurserymen. We now 
scarcely ever see the name “ Lawton’ used, except in 
the advertisement of the person who bears this name. 


S47 Can some of your correspondents inform your 
readers, if they know anything of “ Poland wheat or 
Giant rye,”’ as to the yield and its uses. S.M. Dyer. 
East Desmoines, Iowa. 


Sart on Warat Lanp.—I notice J.’s inquiry about 
satt. Two bushels per acre was but a small quantity to 
sow with his oats. He might sow twice as much with 
his wheat, either now or in April. I have of late years 
sown in the fall shortly after sowing the wheat. My 
object in sowing salt is to make the wheat earlier, and 
when the land is rich to make the straw stiff, so that 
there is less danger of lodging and rust; but I have 
had very little rust since my land was drained. Salt 
answers an excellent purpose on all low land. JonN 
JOHNSTON. 


Cuester County Pies.—Will you please inform me 
where I can get the pure Chester county hog, and 
whether there are any others superior to them—if so, 
from whom they can be had? Your attention to the 
above will greatly oblige ANprew L. Pitzer Fin- 
castle, Va [Youcan get the Chester County pigs of 
Tuomas Woop, Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa.) _ 


Cotswotp SHeep.—Can you inform me where ¢ 
could find—or probably purchase—a few pure improved 
Cotswold sheep, nearest to this locality ? And also 
whether such sheep would be likely to do well in this 
“ region” of country, with a little more attention than 
the “natives” get? A. P. McD. McLeansville, 
Guilford Co, N. C [Good Cotsweld sheep can be 
procured of Col. J. Ware, Berryville, Va., Henry Car- 
rol, Westerman’s Mills, Md., and Wm. Reybold, Dela- 
ware City, Del.] 
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New Pear.—Enclosed please find five pears, grown 
on a tree in my garden in this city. Being unable to 
identify it by comparison, with the aid of Downing’s and 
Thomas’ fruit books, and believing it worthy, I have 
called it the Emigrant, from the fact of the tree being 
bought of an emigrant about eight years since, while 
passing through the city. It has fruited for past three 
years. If it is not asking too much, I would like to 
have your opinion of its quality, and also its proper 
name, if you know the same. Joun Burt. Albany, 
Oct 17, “ty { The few specimens sent do not enable us 
to identify it With any old sort—in general appearance, 
character and quality, it considerably resembles the 
Urbaniste —the form is however somewhat dissimilar, but 
pears often vary in form. It is doubtless some European 
variety. It is rather above medium size, obovate-tur- 
binate, greenish yellow, dots small; stem an inch long, 
clavate, fleshy at insertion, not sunk in a eavity ; calyx 
large and reflexed, basin shallow and ridged, flesh but- 
tery and melting, perhaps ‘‘ very good.’ It is worthy 
of further attention. ] 


Rotation oF Crors.—I am about dividing my farm- 
ing land into six or seven lots, in which IT want to intro- 
duce a system of rotation of crops which will benefit 
both purse and soil. I shall be able to manure one lot 
a year with from ten to fifteen two-horse loads of ma- 
nure per acre. What crops shall [ raise? Wheat, corn, 
oats, and clover, do well here. R. F. Binguam. Maho- 
ning Co, O. [A favorite rotation in many places is, 
1. Corn (and roots) with all the manure; 2. Barley, 
peasand beans; 3. Wheat, with clover seed; 4. Clover, 
pasture or meadow, one, two, or three years. If the 
soil is strong, oats may be substituted for barley, but a 
moderate dressing of well-rotted manure on the oats 
stubble is a great improvement, or perhaps quite as use- 
ful or more so, on heavy soils, would be a thin dressing 
of long manure on the wheat after it is up, just at the 
beginning of winter.]} 


tS Is the farm first described in Annual Register, 
1858, headed ‘A Complete Country Residence,’’ on page 
21, in actual existence, and if so, what can it, or a similar 
one on a small scale, be purchased for? W.G. [The 
residence described, is with a very little variation, a 
description of two places owned at different times by 
the same person. We know of uo such place for sale, 
but there are doubtless others quite equal to it, occa- 
sionally coming into market. The price would vary 
greatly with the locality, price of land in different 
places, and other circumstances; but all the improve- 
ments there described, including the erection of the 
house, barns, and outbuildings, and planting and early 
cultivation of the trees, might be done for about four 
and a half or five thousand dollars. | 


Books on SHeer AND ON DwarF Prars.—Will you 
please inform me through THe CuLtivator, what you 
regard as the most reliable works upon the following 
subjects: Sheep Husbandry--Cold Grapery, its Con- 
struction and Management — the growing of Dwarf 
Pears, with practical directions for pruning, &e. J H. 
Osporne. Amesbury, Mass. [{ Randall’s Treatise on 
Sheep is published by C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 
New-York, and sent by mail for $1.25. Morrell’s Sheep 
Husbandry, published by the Harpers, for 31, contains 
many excellent suggestions. Choriton’s Grape Grower’s 
Guide is published by C. M. Saxton & Co., and supplied 
for 60 cents. Barry's Fruit Garden, furnished by the 
same publishers for $1.25, contains the most full and 
complete directions for raising, pruning and training 
dwarf pears. More condensed directions will be found 
in the first volume of ‘* Rural Affairs.” 


Barn-Yanos—How Swart Tary se Mape ?—The 
best plan for constructing barn-yards has received con- 
siderable attention from writers on agricultural matters, 
but we have never chanced to notice any plan free from 
sundry objections. Yards hulding water are liable te be 





wet and miry; those which are drained, drain off also 
the valuable constituents of the manure. A large yard | 





exposes the contents over too much surface to decom- 
pose readily, while a small one, if dry, is trodden so 
hard as to be liable to the same objection. A considera- 
ble degree of moisture is required—and just enough is 
important, too much being more objectionable than too 
little. How shall we make our barn-yards just right, 
both to accommodate our stock and manufacture our 
manure? Tyro. 

Mitvtet.—I enclose you « head of millet—(is it mil- 
let ?)—or, as some call it, India corn. Please give its 
true name. I have raised it to some extent for soiling, 
and find it a very good crop, if sowed pretty thick. J. 
L. Rice. Watertown, N. Y. [The head enclosed is 
the common millet— Panicum mifiaceum of Loudon.) 

CuickweEep.—Can you or any one of your corres- 
pondents tell what will destroy that pest called chick- 
weed? It is quite troublesome in our rich lands in this 
town and county. A word of advice is solicited from 
any one on this subject, in reference to its destruction. 
A. LAWRENCE. 
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Winter Barley. 





Winter barley is a variety of grain that has only 
been tried in this State for a few years, and has not 
yet got largely into cultivation. Wherever it has been 
given a fair chance, it has done well, as we know by 
the crops which we have seen. In a letter to the 
Branch County Republican, Mr. Jas. Clisbee, a well- 
known and prominent farmer, thus writes of winter 
barley: 

‘The winter barley has been grown in this vicinity 
for the last three years, and is, consequently, no longer 
an experiment. With us it has done well in every 
instance where it has had any chance. The general 
yield is from 20 to 24 bushels to the acre. Judging 
from what we have seen of the grain,, it is capable of 
yielding 80 bushels per acre. During the past season 
it has been raised by the side of spring barley, and has 
produced four bushels to one of the spring variety. 
Mr Amos Culver of this place, (Quincy,) has raised 
during the past season, 60 bushels per acre on oat 
stubble once plowed, or 180 bushels on three acres, and 
on land that has been cropped for eight years in suc- 
cession. 

We think it has decided advantages over spring 
barley, viz: 

lst. It may be sown after farmers get through with 
their hurry in sowing winter wheat. 

2d. It may be harvested before wheat is ripe. 

3d. It has no black or false heads. 

4th. It yields two to one, at least. 

5th. The insect will not hurt it in the fall, and it is 
so early that the weevil will not burt it. 

We are in hopes this barley will prove a substitute 
for the wheat crop, if we should be obliged to give up 
the cultivation of that grain in consequence of the in- 
sects and weevil, which at present threaten its destruc- 
tion in Michigan. 

This variety of barley should be sown some time 
between the 15th of September and the Ist of No- 
vember, requiring about two bushels of seed per acre. 
Tt will ripen ten days earlier than wheat, and leaves 
the ground in good condition for that grain — Michigan 
Farmer. 





Ratsinc Corts.—Jacob Strawn, the great Tllinois 
stock-grower, says he can raise five colts large enough 
to use, cheaper than one steer, but the trouble with the 
former is, that you cannot sell a lotof colts together for 
the cash as you can steers. His stock horses run out all 
winter—he wintered over seventy head last season, with- 
out grain of any description. They did not all eat over 
six tons of hay, having the run of a blue grass pasture, 
with water and brush in it. He never weans a colt, or 
eatches the horse to put to mares, but turns them to- 
gether to do as they please. ‘This is “ wholesale prairie 
farming.” 
















































Heeling in Trees for Winter. 





Many inquiries are made on this subject, which we 
answer once for all. Some purchasers of young trees 
regard it a calamity to receive trees very late in 
autumn, unless the weather admits of their being 
immediately planted out. This is a mistake; for, as 
a general rule, trees are better not to be planted till 
spring. 

We have invariably had the best success where trees 
to be conveyed long distances were taken up and sent 
in autumn, properly heeled in for winter, and set out 
early in spring. Indeed, this is the best mode gen- 
erally, if transplanted again in the same neighborhood. 
Trees taken up in autumn may be more effectually 
protected than if left to stand in the nursery row. 
There are different ways of doing this. Where there 
is no danger from the attacks of mice, the trees may 
be laid down in an inclined and nearly horizontal po- 
sition, and the roots and stems covered with mellow 
earth, carefully filling all interstices, and leaving only 
the tops out of the ground. Thus secured, winters of 
great severity cannot injure them. Where the at- 
tacks of mice are feared, the danger may be lessened 
by placing the trees in a clean plowed field, some dis- 
tance from grass or the boundary; and all danger re- 
moved by placing them erect, compactly together, and 
banking up in the furm of a mound about them. The 
only disadvantage of this position is exposure to cold 
winds—which may be entirely obviated by encasing 
them with evergreen boughs, set upright about them. 
and secured by tying. The thicker the coating of 
evergreens, the more perfect is the protection. The 
mound of earth is completely effectual against mice, as 
none will ever ascend an abrupt bank of smocth, fresh 
earth or snow. For the same reason a young orchard 
in any situation may be perfectly protected from mice 
by banking up smooth, compact, fresh earth about the 
stems, a fvot high, just before winter sets in, to be 
leveled again the following spring. 

Trees usually make a slight growth till late in 
autumn, and such as are taken up at the common 
transplanting season and heeled in will often be found 
afterwards with small, fresh rootlets. In spring small 
new roots are soon thrown out. The great advantage 
therefore of autumn dug trees is that when lifted from 
the bed where they have remained for winter, these 
small roots are easily carried along and set out with 
them, which not only insure their living, but give them 
an earlier start. 

Raspberries, blackberries, grapes, &c., whether heel- 
ed in or set out in autumn, sbould be nearly or entire- 
ly covered with an inch or two of earth as a protection 
—for even if entirely hardy under ordinary circune- 
stances, they are always made more tender and less 
able to endure cold by removal, unless thus protected. 

Strawberries taken up in autumn go late as not to 
get a fair start and grow some, are very apt to be 
thrown out and killed. Burying them with earth causes 
them to rot. If received late the best way is to set 
them out for winter in thick and close rows, tread the 
earth firmly about the roots, and then cover them a 
few inches with the small branches of evergreen trees. 
Moss will do nearly as well. Straw or litter is some- 
times used in the same way, but as it becomes closely 
packed when wet by rains, the protection it affords is 
imperfect, and sometimes it causes the young plants to 
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rot. Forest leaves are much better—indeed, they form 
an excellent protection for all tender planis. An open 
box, a foot or twenty inches high, placed about tender 
plants, and filled with forest leaves, will often entirely 
shield the ground from freezing, and afford sufficient 
shelter to some roots which otherwise might require 
greenhouse protection. It is well known that the earth 
in dense forests scarcely ever freezee—many tender 
plants would survive in such places—and this protec- 
tion might be perfectly imitated artificially by cover- 
ing the bed of leaves just described, with a layer of 
large evergreen boughs. 

Trees which are received from a distance ina frozen 
condition may be preserved uninjured if at once well 
buried in fresh earth, before they are thawed in the 
air. In burying them all the interstices among the 
roots must be closely filled, which operation may be 
greatly assisted by settling the earth with cold water. 
We have known the roots of trees frozen as stiff as 
icicles, yet they lived and grew well when thus treat- 
ed; but when thawed out of the ground every vestige 
of vitality was immediately destroyed. Trees well 
packed for sending long distances, are not in danger 
from ordinary freezing and thawing; that is, if the 
roots have been immersed in mud to give them a thick 
coating, and then densely imbedded in damp moss, 
which secures them from injurious thawing nearly as 
well as when buried in earth. 


—_— 
ooo 


Saving Fire Wood. 








On looking over our wood-lot this fall, we find that it 
will be excellent economy for us to cut and prepare 
for use, the many fallen trees and limbs which have ac- 
cumulated through the season. We presume the same 
is true of the wood-lots of many of our readers, and 
hence “ make this note of it.’ The swamps are as yet 
unusually dry, and the old wood which may have re- 
mained from former years in good condition, and the 
whole, in many instances, will furnish very nearly the 
supply for the year. 

The value of wood is much enhanced by being cut 
and split while green, and seasoned under shelter. It 
burns much more readily, and gives out more heat than 
if cut after long exposure to the weather. The softer 
woods are more than doubled in value by early cutting 
and seasoning,—indeed they are of very little worth as 
fuel without it. Let us, then, get out all that is valua- 
ble from the swamps, and not be compelled as last win- 
ter, to wait in vain for their freezing up, so as to make 
entrance with teams practicable. 


o~ooe 





MARKETS FoR Fruits —The question is often asked 
why the prices of fine fruits have been rising of late 
years, at the same time that new orchards by the 
thousand are coming into bearing? The answer is 
obvious—people never buy what they know nothing of 
whatever may be its value. Twenty years ago, not 
one person in ten thousand knew the existence of many 
of our best fruits, and there was little demand for 
them. The most remarkable indication of progress is 
the rapid dissemination of the knowledge of the finer 
varieties, and as a consequence many desire them, and 
will pay a high price for them. This state of things 
will continue for a long time to come before the whole 
population can get all they want of the most delicious 
sorts. 
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Tenn, State Fuir, Kastern Division. 





KNoxvitte, East Tenn., Oct. 29, 1859. 

Messrs. Eprrors—-I embrace this, my first leisure 
since the Fair, to give you sonre “items.” I am sorry 
to say that Aorse-racing wus the leading feature. I 
do not think that the State should be taxed to give 
large premiums to the breeders of race stock. There 
are only a few of our citizens engaged in the business, 
and I think that the premiums should be offered for the 
articles produced by farmers generally. The com- 
munity is down on the management ef the Fair, and [ 
am glad of it. 

There were some fine cattle—a bull-calf, (Durham,) 
five months and six days old, weighed six hundred and 
serenty-three pounds. A fine calf—pure white. 

Some fine hogs were exhibited. One, thirteen months 
old, weighed five hundred and fifty pounds. One mon- 
strous porker from Middle Tennessee, was exhibited 
“under canvass.’ He was five years old, and weighed 
fifteen hundred pounds. He was not over fat, and 
some “faiteners”’ said that he could be made to reach 
two thousand pounds. 

The premium crop of corn, was one hundred and 
sixty-six bushels per acre. [{Query—Shelled or in the 
ear ?—Eps.| Wheat, thirty-three bushels per acre. 
Some very fine vegetables were exhibited. One sweet 
potato weighed eleven pounds. Some specimens of 
beets, pumpkins, cabbage, &c., were very fine. 

The Ladies’ Department attracted much notice. I 
suppose it was a ‘‘ good show.” On account of the con- 
stant crowd, it was almost impossible for me to get even 
a “distant view” of some articles on the wall, over the 
heads of the crowd. 

Altogether, the Fair was not as good as last year. 
Horse racing better, and other things worse. 

Weather still fine—the last two nights were right 
cool. Ice formed to the thickness of half an inch in 
pans exposed. Thermometer 28°. A. C. CARNES. 

oe -— 
American vs. Einglish Ag. Papers, 





From the London Literary Gazette. 


‘* For years we have received, and perused with in- 
indescribable interest, the beautifully illustrated agri- 
cultaral periodicals of the United States, such as The 
Albany Cultivator, or Country Gentleman; and we 
have, we must confess, felt alike surprised and asham- 
ed to witness the interest taken in every phase and 
development of agricultural science in England, 
amongst a people whose agriculture, quite as advanc- 
ed as our own, is held by us in contempt, and treated 
as in nonage. We are not singular in this feeling. 
We submitted the handsomely printed and spiritedly 
written and embellished transatlantic periodicals to our 
first horticulturists, and to agricuiturists of the highest 
reputation, and their astonishment and delight have 
invariably equalled our own; the best test thereof be- 
ing the instinctive desire of subscribing to publications 
possessing so much intelligence and utility. That the 
very existence of these papers should be unknown, 
however, to the reading public of this country, is by no 
means surprising as regards agricuiture; our farmers 
and others possess their established organs, whence 
nething on earth could induce them to deviate ; and 
one or two attempts, such as the Scottish Agricuilu- 
ral Journal, Western Agricuiturist (G\asgow,) ete., 
by a single individual, to provide a rational periodical 
literature for British husbandry, have been visited 
with that discouragement which a preference for the 
dull, old, absurd, routine of common market tables, 
and a. religious fidelity as respects every shade and 
shifting of the weather or the crops, can so well sup- 
ply, to extinguish discussion and forbid improvement. 
It is indeed lamentable, but true, that, with exception 
cf the occasional run on a foolish pamphlet, there is 
not on earth a more thankless task for the author than 
writing for the agriculturist.”’ 








Best Winter Feed of Cattle. 





Some remarks upon the winter feeding and manage- 
ment of stock, at a recent meeting of the Am. Institute 
Farmers’ Club, remind us of our advocacy, last winter, 
of a “Change of Food for Stock,’’ (Co. Gent., Feb. 10, 
59) and afford additional authority to the views there 
presented from our personal experience. We condense 
below from the NV. Y. Tribune, the most important 
points called out in the discussion. 

Mr. Gale, a farmer formerly of Orange Co., fed his 
cattle early in the morning with the coarsest fodder, 
and on some pleasant days fed them only on such fod- 
der. In stormy weather he fed his best hay, but he 
would not, if he had it, feed cattle altogether upon 
timothy hay, if he could get straw and other coarse 
food. There is no one sort of fodder that will keep a 
herd of cattle so well as a great variety of food, and 
the greater the better. Mr. G. feeds his stock four or 
five times a day, making it a law to feed often, anda 
little at atime. Ife thinks it a bad plan to reserve 
the coarse fodder for bad weather, because the cattle 
would then eat it for the want of something else. His 
stock are all kept in stables as warm as he can make 
them. His horses are fed on good hay all the time. 
In his opinion, a vast amount of good stock feed is 
wasted in this State for the want of knowing how to 
use it, and in this every observing farmer must coincide 
with him. 

Prof. Nash said the grand secret of feeding cattle is 
to give a great variety of food—as great as possible— 
and arrangements should be made in summer to effect 
that object. Stock may eat poor food for a few days 
without injury, but such food cannot be continued for 
any length of time without detriment. The general 
principle should be to give an animal a morsel of very 
good food every day. They will then eat up the coarse 
fodder, because all the time healthy. 

Mr. Thurber used to pat coarse fodder in the man- 
ger, with good hay on the top. The cattle eat both. 
In the morning he fed first good hay, and followed that 
with roots or grains, and always fed hay at noon, and 
then turned out his stock to water or exercise. The 
refuse food was saved, sprinkled with brine, and put 
back in the mangers, so that nearly ali was consumed. 

One member thought high value should be placed 
on cornetalks. We have found them excellent for milck 
cows and all neat stock. With cornstalks, wheat and. 
oat straw, and two or three kinds of hay, one can give 
quite a variety of food, and if they have in addition 
roots and grain, for occasional feedings, cattle may, 
with proper shelter, be well and cheaply wintered. We 
intend to offer further hints on this seasonable and in- 


teresting subject. 
o—— 


Cocoa Nut Pie. 
One cup of sugar—butter the size of an egz—whites of 
three eggs beaten very stiff—half a cocoa nut grated, and 
the milk. Nancy. 








’ Cole’s Chrystal Celery. 





Messrs. Eprrors—I send you some seed of Cole’s Chrys 
tal White Celery, which is undoubtedly the best variety 
cultivated. It has not been in cultivation long in this 
country. It was originated in England and introduced 
here through the U. 8 Patent Office. I can send you 
more of the seed if you wish it, as I raised a lot for dis- 
tribution among those who wish to give ita trial. F. A 
FieminG. Curwensville, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
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Hotes for the Month. 


Sate or Hererorps.—We notice in our foreign ex- 
changes of the 10th ult., a notice of the triennial sale of 
Lord Harnerton’s drafted breeding Herefords, at 
Teddesley, Staffordshire. From a personal visit at 
Teddesley in August last, we are able to unite in 
‘‘the general expression of admiration’ with which it 
is stated that this beautiful herd was unanimously re- 
garded by the numerous gentlemen from Herefordshire 
and other counties in attendance at the sale; and we 
may take this opportunity to express our acknowledg- 
ments to J. Brieut, Esq., Lord Hatherton’s Manager 
and Stewar!, for much information, the benefit of which 
at a later day we shall endeavor to impart to our read- 
ers. “ The whole herd, numbering nearly 200 animals, 
was conveniently arranged for inspection in the Park, 
and elicited the highest praise. Its uniformity of color 
and character was most attractive, even to the eye of a 
casual observer, whilst its quality and substance were 
pronounced equal to that of the best stocks in Hereford- 
shire. Mr. Preece (who conducted the sale,) in his open- 
ing address, strongly remarked upon the care and judg- 
ment exercised in providing the herd, and by a practical 
analysis of the catalogue traced their origin to, perhaps, 
the best blood in the “ Herd Book,’’ viz., that of the 
Right Hon. Lord Berwick, Mr. Hewer, and the late Mr 
Jeffreys, of the Grove—thus accounting for its beauty 
and symmetry and aptitude to fatten, although bred 
and reared upon land of very ordinary quality, upon 
the confines of Cannock Chase. That fine stock bull, 
“ The General,” (the property of Mr. Hewer,) which 
has been used at Teddesley for nearly three years, was 
exhibited, and although nearly twelve years old, was a 
perfect picture of health, beauty, and activity ; his let- 
tings have realized for his owner upwards of £600. The 
cows and heifers realized nearly 25 guineas each, and 
the bull calves 30 guineas each.” 

fa” With the aid of Cook’s Portable Sugar Evapo- 
rator, manufactured by Blymyer, Day & Co., of Mans- 
field, O., it is stated that 30 to 40 barrels of juice can be 
sugared off in ten hours, with a half cord of wood for 
fuel, and that it answers equally for the Chinese Sugar 
Cane and for the sap of the Maple. This invention was 
exhibited at the State Fair in this city, and is adver- 
tised at length in the Co. Gent. for Oct. 13, and in the 
CuLtivaTor for November. 

Larer PiLums.—The Portland (Oregon) Daily News 
of Aug. 20, thus notices some Plums grown by one of 
our Oregon subscribers :—‘t We saw in the Daguerrean 
Rooms of Messrs. Buchtel & Cardwell, a clump of plums, 
raised by David D. Prettyman, which eclipses anything 
in the fruit line we have ever seen. The bunch con- 
tains 32 full sized Imperial gages, averaging four inches 
in circumference, which grew in a cluster on the stem, 
occupying less than four inches of space.” 

“ DRAINING LENGTHENS THE SeaAson.’’—A writer in 
the N E. Furmer gives some account of a lot of three 
acres, heretofore cold, wet lowland, covered with water 
until late in the spring, on the farm of a Mr. Allen. 
Its usual product was about two loads of poor hay, fit 
only for bedding, and never repaying the labor necessa- 
ry to secure it. In 1856 it was underdrained with tile 
laid four feet deep, at the expense of 45 cents per rod 
“ The season is about three weeks longer on that piece 
of land than it ever was before.’ It is now cultivated 
with less labor, at a good profit, being at present a part 
of a highly productive meadow. 

Potato Crop or Western New-York.—The pre- 
sent autumn’s crop of potatoes is unusually large, but 
considerably affected by the rot. The freeze of the last 
of September also injured many of those then ungath- 
ered—the long varieties, with their ends near the sur- 
face, suffering most. The Rural New- Yorker tells of 
crops near Rochester, where Buckeyes gave 280 bushels 














per acre, Peach Blows about 250 bushels, Flukes the 


same, and Prince Alberts from 260 to 300 bushels. 
The Davis Seedling the Rural thinks ‘the most pro- 
ductive good potato grown. In hills three feet apart 
each way, it produced 318 bushels per acre ; in rows two 
feet apart, and the sets one foot apart in the rows, 344 
bushels,” from 60 to 70 bushels more than Prince Al- 
berts or Peach Blows, with the same treatment. 

Prairie SHootine.—Prairie chickens, quail, ducks 
of all varieties, geese and sand-hill cranes, were never 
more abundant. Prairie hens fly over my house by the 
hundred about daylight every morning, seeking the 
more heavily timbered country of Illinois. A friend, 
Mr. D. C. P. of New-York, visiting at my house, was 
one of a small party that returned from a hunting ex- 
pedition to the mouth of the Iowa river and the many 
lakes of Louisa county, last Saturday. The party 
brought home 212 ducks and 29 geese, beside killing 
all the small game necessary for daily consumption. I 
wish I could hand you a Guose and pair of Mallards 
from the string pow hanging in my larder. W. A. 
Scott Co., Jowa, Oct 30 

Pecuttarity oF Potato Rot in Wisconsin.— As 
has been generally the case throughout the Seuthern 
States I believe. we bave had a very dry summer in 
Wisconsin, and of course the soil and the atmosphere 
has been dry in a corresponding degree. Yet the fact 
has been pointed out to me as very remarkable, that 
the potato rot has been much more destructive in this 
vicinity on dry sandy soils, than on loams, with more 
clay in their composition. Whatever may be the cause, 
I have irrefutable evidence of this fact. 

Excess of moisture in either, or both, soil and atmos- 
phere, has, in former years, been supposed to promote 
the ravages of this disease; but in the instances here 
spoken of, neither one nor the other could have been an 
exciting cause, both soil and air having been very dry. 

Such and similar facts would seem to militate against 
the idea that this disease is of atmospheric origin, or 
that it is due to excessive humidity. I have formerly 
seen it under such variety of conditions, im some re- 
spects the reverse of one another, that I am not inclin- 
ed to favor the atmospheric theory of its origin. But 
as to the insects, I have not seen them in the fact, and 
have neither time nor inclination to search out their 
hiding places, or observe their wicked ways if I found 
them—hence I refrain. J. W. Cuarx. Marquette, 
Wis 

Tromas’ Draining PLow.—An interesting account 
of the Draining operations at ‘‘ The Meadows,” the resi- 
dence of C.S. Wainwrieat, Esq., lately appeared in the 
Tribune. Mr. W. has already, it appears, put in five 
miles of tile drains, in addition to an equal extent of 
stone drains laid down before tile could be bad in 
this part of the State. He is constantly extending his 
system of drainage, having now 10,000 tiles, it is stated, 
as a first installment in a new portion of the meadow; 
and, remarks the writer, ‘the opening of the ditches is 
greatly expedited by the use of a surface plow and 
Thomas’ draining plow—a simple but effective subsoiler 
that disturbs the soil at a depth of twenty inches or so 
beneath the surface. In half a day, with two men and 
two pair of horses, Mr. Wainwright started drains for 
9,000 tiles, one spit deep, leaving the remainder to be 
dug with the draining spade.”’ 

THe GraPe Crop.—Extract of a letter from Dr. 
UNDERHILL, Croton Point Vineyards, to the Country 
GENTLEMAN :—“ The Isabella grape has been a short 
crop this year, from blossoming during the long cold 
easterly winds in June, which hurt the blossoms. Some 
buds were injured by the cold winter, but enough were 
left unhurt to give a good crop were it not for the effect 
of the storm. ‘The Catawba blossomed in the following 
week of dry weather, and gave a fine crop. I notice 
in the reports of the discussions at the American Insti- 
tute, published in the New-York papers, that efforts are 
making to destroy the character of the Isabella and 
Catawba grapes, by setting afloat a story that they were 
unhealthy and must be abandoned, than which nothing 
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is farther from the truth. From all the sources of in- 
formation which I possess, I can say nothing of the 
kind exists. I am planting them faster than ever, un- 
der the full conviction that in this climate and farther 
north, and all through the south and west, they remain 
unequalled as table and wine grapes for vineyard cul- 
ture.” 

“ How to Farm Proritanry: Or, the Sayings and 
Doings of Mr. Alderman Mecut.’’—We had not had 
the opportunity of acknowledging our indebtedness to 
Mr. Mecut for a copy of his book received just before 
finally leaving London, when a second copy, of a new 
and enlarged edition, reaches us here, through the 
hands of the publishers, Messrs. Routledge, Warne & 
Routledge, of Farringdon Street, London, and 56 Walk- 
er Street, New-York. 

It has been the purpose of the writer at an early day 
to give as concise an account as possible, of an instruc- 
tive visit made at Tiptree Hall last summer, and to call 
the attention of our readers at the same time to the nu- 
merous practical and common sense suggestions with 
which the book before us abounds, scarcely less for the 
American than for the English farmer. Meantime we 
have noted various extracts for publication, and are 
quite confident that no one would consider his money 
wasted who should expend it in the purchase of the 
whole book. 

The additions to the present edition increase the 
number of pages from 284 to 316. The volume com- 
prises that part of Mr. Mecuu’s contributions to Agri- 
cultural Literature, in the form of essays, speeches, let- 
ters to the newspapers, &c., which he has considered the 
best adapted to reflect his practice and opinions, and to 
extend among the agriculturists of Great Britain what 
there is of good in either, as experience and time shall 
try them both. 


Prince ALBERT Potators.—We tried a small ex- 
periment with this variety the present season, by plant- 
ing one-sixteenth of an acre, on an inverted sod, pre- 
pared afterwards by Shares’ Harrow. No extra atten- 
tion was given—the seed, after dropping 20 inches apart 
in the row, was covered with a plow—the whole amount 
of cultivation not amounting to half a day’s labor, and 
the digging, with the assistance of Allen’s potato plow, 
and drawing into the cellar, requiring about two-thirds 
ofaday. The product was a little over twenty-five 
bushels, or at the rate of about four hundred bushels 
per acre. About two dozen potatoes were found affect- 
ed more or less with the rot, in a region where more 
than half of many crops of other varieties were spoiled 
by this malady. In another piece of about the same 
size, also planted with the Prince Albert, and yielding 
a little less, only two rotted tubers were found. 


AG. CLERK oF THE Patent Orrice.—The papers, 
with how much truth we are unable to say, stule that 
D. J. Browne, who has held the office of chief clerk 
of the Ag. Department of the Patent Office for six or 
seven years, has been removed, and that Hon. C. B. 
Carverr, of Maryland, hus been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

Our State Fatr.—A gentleman from the Province 
of New-Brunswick, who with two others from the same 
locality, attended our State Fair, and was present at 


the Agricultural Discussions in the Lecture Room of 


the State Ag. Society, writes us as follows: 

“ My visit to your Fair and the Museum and Lecture 
Room of the N. ¥Y. State Ag Society, I shall not soon 
forget. This latter feature of your Exhibition—this 
meeting together of farmers from all sections of the 
country, and each detailing his experience, is attended 
by good results. I wish a committee of our New- 
Brunswick farmers, could attend your Fair each year. 
They would come home with something to think about, 
and some point of practice to mend 

“| think the great object to be attained by fairs and 
shows, is not so much the distribution of premiums as 
it is the sociability it promotes among farmers. Towns 














people are constantly discussing what concerns them, 
and so the farmer must meet his brother farmer, and 
discuss their different modes of practice, if he wishes 
to hold his own with the townsmen. The meeting in 
your Lecture Room is proof of what it has dune for 
you.” 

Scarcity or Hay.—The Sentinel, published at Rome, 
Oneida Co, in this State, of Nov. 9, says that in “ that 
vicinity, and throughout the western part of the State, 
loud complaints are already being made about the 
seareity of hay. It has occasioned quite a panic among 
farmers in certain sections, and they are rapidly dispos- 
ing of their cattle, although wholly unfit for market. 
Iience the large supply at present in our cattle markets, 
and the remarkably low prices for beef. It will be 
strange if there is not a re-action in the spring, to the 
great profit of those engeged in Still feeding.” 


Tue Potato Rot.—We regret to learn that the 
potato disease is prevaillng to a great extent in many 
parts of the country. The Bridgton (N. J.) Chronicle 
says that in many instances it has destroyed the entire 
crop in the middle and upper districts of New-Jersey. 
The papers in Salem, Gloucester, Camden, and Mon- 
mouth counties, in the same State, speak of its ravages 
as very destructive. An extensive grower in Salem Co. 
puts his loss down at $10,000. One farmer in Glouces- 
ter has lost his whole crop. Others are partially injured, 
but none of the fields have entirely escaped. In Cam- 
den county, some farmers housed their potatoes before 
the commencement of the late rains, and hope to save a 
part of their crop, while all the rest are affected by the 
rot. The Hightstown Excelsior says that the potato 
crop will be almost an entire failure. Many of the 
farmers who expected a hundred bushels to the acre, 
will not save ten. The Monmouth Herald reports the 
prevalence of the potato rot to a very serious extent, 
and the crop already half destroyed. 


Hamitton Co. Ac. Soctety.—An Agricultural Socie- 
ty has been formed in the county of Hamilton, with the 
following organization : 

Prest.—Hon. Richard Peck, Wells. 

Vice do.— Havilla Winchell, Morehouse, and Edward 
Anable, Hope. 

Treasurer—Isaac Morrison, Wells. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Fish, Lake Pleasant, 

And an Executive Committee of two from each town 
in the county. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of delegates from 
various parts of the county was held at Lake Pleasant 
on the 12th Oct, for the purpose of organizing this so- 
ciety. Addresses were made by various persons. Harry 
Caverike exhibited a flat turnip whose weight was 104 
lbs., and which measured 2 feet 8% inches around. 
Eleven turnips weighed one hundred and eleven pounds. 
W. B. Peck of Lake Pleasant, exhibited seven potatoes 
which weighed 7 Ibs. 13 ozs., and one of which was nine 
inches long and weighed 14 lbs. F. G. Macomber of 
Wells, dug five potatoes from two hills which weighed 
7 Ibs., and one weighed 2 Ibs. Ezekiel P. Dunning of 
Arietta, exhibited plump spring wheat, and John Byce 
of Gilman, had plump white Canada corn. Statements 
were made that the corn raised in Hamilton Co. would 
weigh 65 lbs. to the bushel, oats 44 lbs., and wheat 65 
lbs. to the bushel. 

Havilla Winchell of Morehouse, made a statement 
that from twenty cows the present year he had made 
4.000 Ibs. of cheese and 800 lbs. of butter. 

It was resolved that the first annual meeting be held 
at the court-house in Lake Pleasant, on the 16th of 
November, at which time a full statement of the con- 
dition of agriculture, in Hamilton county, be ascertain- 
ed. B.C. B, 


Prices or Kentucky Farms.—Three farms were 
recently sold at Lexington—one of 129 acres, six miles 
from Lexington, at $120 per acre—one five miles from 
Lexington, at $104 per acre, and another adjoining the 
last, with no improvements, at $84.50 per acre. 
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Drep, at his residence at Union Springs, Cayuga Co., 
N. Y., on the morning of the 5th inet., of congestion of 
the lungs, DAVID THOMAS, in the 84th year of his 
age. 

After an active and useful life, followed by the re- 
tirement of a peaceful old age amidst flowers and fruits 
and the pursuit of science,—Davip Tuomas had count- 
ed his fourscore years with faculties so clear and a form 
so erect and vigorous, that the temperance and serenity 
of his habits seemed almost to have exempted him from 
the burdens that usually come with advancing time. 
But latterly it has been apparent that his memory, 
especially, was failing him; be still wrote a firm and 
distinct hand, however, and maintained his interest, 
more than anything else we believe, in the garden and 
trees to which he had before devoted so much attention. 
He was a firm believer in the great doctrines of Chris- 
tian redemption, as held by the Society of Friends 
(orthodox) ; and, both in his life and in his last illness, 
he practically exemplified the spirit of Christianity. 

Davip TxHomas had been our friend for many years. 
He had formerly contributed often to the old American 
Farmer and other agricultural periodicals, and was 
among the first to welcome the establishment by the 
senior editor of this paper, of the Genesee Farmer. 
And he was always, afterwards one of its most constant 
and effective supporters. His co-operation was sincere 
and earnest, extending not only to the liberal exertion 
of his pen in its columns, but also to the active enlarge- 
ment of its circulation. 

As a Chief Engineer in charge of the original con- 
struction of the Krie Canal, and in subsequent times 
occupying a similar post in carrying through the canals 
of Pennsylvania, Davip Tuomas always proved him- 
self a diligent servant of the State, according to the 
ideas of economy and integrity that once prevailed. Of 
a retiring disposition, however, he never sought for no- 
toriety, and at an early day withdrew from public 
employment to his farm at Greatfield. Here he labored 
and wrote in the cause of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
He was also a distinguished naturalist, and a member 
of the Horticultural Society of London, the Linnazan 
Society of Paris, and various associations in this country. 

The tidings of his death have only reached us just as 
this paper is going to press. We shall hope hereafter 
to recur again to the memory of our friend, at greater 
length than is now possible. Meantime, this brief tes- 
timonial of appreciative and sincere regard, and the 
expression of our cordial sympathies with his surviving 
relatives in their bereavement, is due alike to ourselves 
and to the worth and virtues of the departed.—Coun- 
try Gent. Nov 10. 

Davin Tuomas.—In the obituary notice of Davin 
TxHomAs, published in our last number, and prepared 
necessarily in great haste at the moment of going to 
press, a sentence occurs which may perhaps be mis- 
understood. He was not at any time Engineer of the 
canals of Pennsylvania, but at the recommendation of 
Gov. Clinton he was offered the station of Chief Engi- 
neer of all the canals of the State, with such a salary 
as he himself mightname. The place was subsequent- 
ly occupied by Dr. Whippo, one of his assistants or 
pupils. , 

It may be also added, in pursuance of the idea con- 
tained in the remark that “ that he was a diligent ser- 
vant of the State, according to the ideas of economy 
and integrity which once prevailed,” that probably no 
public officer was ever more scrupulously careful of the 
public funds, even in days noted for the honesty and 
thrift of our public men,—when, indeed, it had scarce- 
ly begun to be forgotten, to quote the common language 
of Davip Tuomas, that “ the same principle of honesty 
should always be maintained in using the funds of the 
State, as those of a friend or neighbor.” In this up- 
right course, which he never failed to maintain to a 
farthing throughout his public crreer, he could not but 
have the hearty appreciation and approval of Gov. 
Ciinton, himself a bright example of public virtue. 
Indeed, Gov. C. not only attested his esteem of the 
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character and abilities of Davin Tuomas by the recom- 
mendation above alluded to, but also at a time when 
our friend had proposed to resign his post on the Erie 
Canal, the Governor wrote to one of the Canal Commis- 
sioners—“ The report has excited great alarm among 
the friends of the Canal. I have writen to Mr. T. that 
he must not resign.”’—Country Gent. Nov. 17. 





Osweco Co. Aa. Soctety.—-At the late annual meet- 
ing of the Society, held in Fulton, it was resolved to 
hold the next Fair at Oswego. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—Joet Turritt, Oswego, 

Vice-Presidente—Orson Titus, Hannibal ; David Nichols, 
New- Haven. 

Rec. Secretary—John U. Smith, Oswego Falls. 

Corresponding Sec’y—Dudley Farling, Oswego. 

Trearurer—S. G. Merriam, New-Haven. 

Executive Committee—Thomas Askew, Scriba; John 
Reeves, Granby ; D. C. Buell, Oswego. 

ALLEN County (Inp.) Hort. Soctety.-—Officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—J. D. G. Netson. 

Vice-Presidents—Thomas Covington, M. W. Huxford. 

Treasurer—O. W. Jetfords, 

Secretary—H. C. Grey. 

This Society was organized the present season. Week- 
ly meetings are held for the purpose of discussing Hor- 
ticultural matters. 


Orteans Co. Aa. Socrety.—At the late meeting of 
this Society, the following officers were elected : 

President—Davip N. Hatcn, Murray. 

Vice-Presideut—A. Stewart, Albion. 

Secretary—A. R. Patterson, Albion, 

Treasvrer—Jno. H. White, Albion. 

Porators.—I planted in the early part of last April, 
something less than half a bushel of Irish potatoes (red 
Neshanoes,) in two rows 180 feet long, and dug to-day 
10 bushels of potatoes from the same. I have not had 
much experience in raising potatoes, and don’t know 
whether this is a very large yield or not, but I don’t 
think I ever saw as many potatoes grow on the same 
quantity of ground before. College Hill, O. 

Sueep SAres 1n CALirornta.—Mr. J. D. Patrer- 
son, of Chatauque Co., in this State, recently took out 
to California, thirty rams and twenty-two ewes, French 
Merinoes, for which, as we learn from the California 
Farmer, he found a ready sale at remunerating prices. 
Iie had sold one ram, “ Crystal Palace,”’ for $1,500— 
another for $800, and ten ewes at $300 each. 

In the California Farmer of Sept. 22, we find a full 
list of Mr. Patterson’s sale. He sold three rams at $1,- 
500 each—one at $1000—two at $800—one at $700— 
one at $3600—six at $500—nine at $400—and one at 
$300, making a total of $15,000, or an average of over 
$681 per head. Fourteen ewes were sold for $4,500— 
over $321 per head, making a grand total for thirty-six 
head, of $19,500. 

Feepine Fattrentna Hogs.—A hint to feeders, valu- 
able though not new, may be found in the following, 
condensed from the Boston Cultivator. Warm, dry 
pens should be provided for our swine, and their quiet 
and comfort studied as much as possible. By so doing 
we save many bushels of grain. The best feeders 
change the food frequently, and find they make a deci- 
ded profit by so doing. If salt is occasionally given, it 
tends to keep up the appetite, as well as aids digestion. 
Too much rich food is injurious—the stomach can only 
assimilate a certain quantity at once. If an animal 
loses its appetite, the food should be at once changed, 
and very generally to something lighter, as roots, pump- 
kins or apples. Sour milk adds much to the growth of 
hogs, (and we have seen the statement well verified 
that raw meal mixed with sour milk, was much better 
for fattening pigs than any cooked food whatever.) 
Fermented food is much preferred by some feeders, and 
it is well to give it as a change, if no more. 

Sa We see it stated that the receipts at the late 
Pennsylvania State Fair, amounted to $23,000. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A CHANCE TO OBTAIN TWO HANDSOME STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
FAMILTON’S VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
A Beautiful Engraving also as a Premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 


Nap Proprietors of the Saturpay Evenine Post—“ the oldest and best of the Weeklies "—have the pleasure to 
announce to the reading public, that they have made an exclusive engagement with an Author whose powerful 
Stories have of late attracted great attention ; and that they will open the year 1860 with a novelet, written expressly 


for Tus Post, cailed 2 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTERS; 
By the AUTHOR of “THE RED COURT FARM,” “THE ROCK,” “ ASHLEY,” the “HESTER HALLI- 
WELL” Stories, “THE SIX GRAY POWDERS,” “THE DIAMOND BRACELET,” &c., &c. 


In this story, written expressly for Tue Post, this powerful writer's genius has had full scope afforded it ; and we 
are able to state—having read it in manuscript, for it is already in hand—that it will make a sensation, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, as one of the most powerful! and interesting stories ever published. 

To enable those unacquainted with Tux Post to judge of the richness and variety of its general contents, we may 
state, that during the past year we have published novelets, stories and other articles from the pens of the following 
gifted writers :— 

G. P. R. JAMES, MARY HOWITT, 
CHARLES DICKENS, AUTHOR OF “'THE RED COURF FARM,” 
ALFRED TENNYSON, AUTHOR OF “FARM OF FOUR ACRES,” 
CHARLES READE, GRACE GREENWOOD, 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, MISS PARDOE, 

CHARLES MACKAY, FLORENCE PERCY, 

WILKIE COLLINS, AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

DR. 0. W. HOLMES, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 

T. 8. ARTHUR, AUTHOR OF “THE EBONY CASKET,” 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SCOUT,” &c. MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS, FANNY MALONE RAYMOND, 








JOHN G. WHITTIER, NORA PERRY, 
OWEN MEREDITH, ISA CRAIG 


P. J. BAILEY, (author of * Festus.” HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Tue Post does not confine itself, however, to works of the imagination, as so many Weeklies now do. It general- 
ly devotes a fair portion of ite ample space to the News of the Week, Foreign and Domestic, to an AGRICUL- 
TORAL Department, Bank Nore and Stock Lists, and toa WerKLy and Accurate Paice Current of the Pro- 
Duce Markets, &c., &c, 

TERMS—ENGRAVINGS—A PREMIUM ENGRAVING ALSO! 

HAMILTON'S TWO VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS—a couple of handsome and large-sized Steel Er. gravings— 
the retail price of which is FIVE DOLLARS—we are enabled to Club with THE POST on the following remarka- 
ble liberal terms. 

We also Club with those well-known Monthly Magazines, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Read the following, and take your choice of 





TERMS. 
i eS SOLA ee mms, | Ft SF 
One Copy of Tue Post and Bot Engravings of Niagara Falls, 3. i 
One Copy of Tas Post and one of Arthur’s Home Magazine,............-..--...-.---- 3.00 * 
One Copy of Tue Post and one ef Godey’s Lady’s Book,...........-..---.------------ 3.50 * 
CLUBS. 
OEE SE I occ inctdenescwacuc pele art seek bee cued ccws océplsessecesece seas $3.00 a year. 
4 ” (and one of the Engravings to getter up of Club.)......-..--..--.----.--.------------ 5.00 ° 
8 7 (and one copy extra, or both Engravings, to getter up of Club,)-.......-..-.--------- 10.00 - 
13 * (and one copy extra, or both Engravings, to getter up of Club.)....-...-...--.---..-- 15.00 é 
20 " (and one copy extra, or both Engravings, to getter up of Club,)..-.--.......-..----.-- 20.00 = 


30 - (and one copy extra, and both Engravings, to getter up of Club,)...........---.------- 30.00 4 
P. 8.—The Postage will be pre-paid on all the Engravings. 


A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM. 


A large and beautiful Engraving on steel, 17 by 23 inches, called “ THE SPEAKING LIKENESS,” will be sent 
to every subscriber to ‘THE POST” for 1860, who shall send, in addition to his subscription, the sum of twenty- 
five cents, to pay the expense of postage, mailing, &c., &c. The retail price of this engraving is Four Dotiars! It 


isa Gem! Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 1382 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
he” SAMPLE. COPIES OF THE POST SENT GRATIS WHEN REQUESTED. 2% 





OR SAL E—The Two-year-old SHORT- ARMERS & MILLERS TAKE NOTICE.— 
HORN BULL “ORION,” got by ‘‘ Squire Gwynne We have just introduced a new mill, 
or. of '* Fillpail iv," &C., &c. See American W hich is the “ Neplus Ultra” of Mills, 
er : 


The subscriber offers him for sale upon reasonable | For grinding feed of all kinds, also for flouring. It is por 
terms, having another young bull not so nearly connected | table, and will grind with an ordinary Two Horse Power, 
to his stock. from five to seren bushels of feed per hour perfectly. 

He took the second prize in his class at the State Fair It is called “ Lyou’s & Phillips’ Patent,” and is warran- 
at Albany. Any one wishing to purchase, or desiring | ted to work satisfactorily, or itcan be returned at our ex- 
pedigree or further particulars, ge pense. It is no humbug, but a “ Simon pure article ;” and 

. M. 








NDERHILL, every Farmer and Miller that uses it will certify that it is 
Nov. 1—w2tm2t Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co.,N. Y. | just the article represented. 
Price for Feed and Corn Cob Mill,-...--.-.---.--- $100 00 
AWTON BLACKBERRY .—To “ Feed and Corn and Flour Mill,.....-.. 115 00 
obtain the original variety for field or garden cul- | Weight 450 pounds, and requires a space of four square 
ture, address WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. feet. For further particulars address, 


Kee Circulars, with ample directions, wil] be forwarded PEASE & EGGLESTON, 
to all applicants, free. Aug. 1—ml2t. | Aug. 4—wl0m4t. Albany, N. Y. 
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q YORE LEROY’S NURSERIES! 
L 


AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 


The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive 
in the world, has the honor to inform his numerous 
friends ard the public, that his Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, Fruit Stocks, 
§c., for the present season, is now ready and at their dis- 
posal. Apply as heretofore, to 

F. A. BRUGUIERE, 51 Cedar-Street, 

Oct. 6—woam3m—méet. New- York. 

4 OR SAL E—10.000 HUDSON RIVER 
ANTWERP RASPBERRY PLANTS, at $20 per 
1000—#2.50 per 100. Also 100 barrels “STUDLEY 
SKEDLING POTATOES,” a very early kind and not 
subject to the potato rot. Fall price, $2 per barrel. 

Address 8. V. C. VAN RENSSELAER, 

Nov. 10—w3t—m3t Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


MPROVED SHORT HORNS.— 
The subscriber, wishing to reduce his herd in num- 
bers, offers for sale at moderate prices several excellent 
COWS with good pedigrees. 
Apply at Ellerslie Farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck 
Station, Hudson River Railroad. 
Sept. 22—w&mtf. WILLIAM KELLY. 


REY DORKING FOWLS.—I will 
spare a few pairs or trios of superior young Grey 
Dorking Fowls at £5 per pair or $7 per trio. Address 
S. V. C. VAN RENSSELAER, 
Claverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


HOLCE FOWLS.—A limited number 
of each of the following varieties to spare, at low 
srices : Grey Dorking, White-faced Black Spanish, Ear] 
Jerby and other Games, and Aylesbury and Rouen 
Ducks. All warranted to be well bred. Alsoa few Im- 


proved Domestic Turkeys. 
Send for Priced Circular. D. 8. HEFFRON, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Oct. 6—wtfm3t 

URE BERKSHIRE PIGS.—Choice Pigs, one 
month old, $5 each ; every additional month, ¢1— 
sent singly, or pairs not akin, to any distance, well boxed, 
with food. Pedigrees furnished. My Berkshires are 
bred from the choice importations of Morris, Brentnall, 
and others. I can afford prime swine, lower than most 

other breeders. as I feed them from my dairy. 
OTIS E. WOOD, Etna, Tompkins Co., N. Y, 


JORTABLE CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES, 
We have all the best and latest improved Cider 
Milis and Presses—also Wine Presses, Cheese Presses, 
Hay Presses, &c., &c. 
A. F. MAYHER & CO., 
No. 54 Vesey Street, New-York, 
New Stand, 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11—w1l6tmst. 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS 
sending thcir P. O. Address to us will receive by 
mail, gratis, our ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1860, and in- 
formation concerning Agricultural Implements and Fer- 
tilizera. Send us the name and P. O. address of good far- 
mersin yourtown. GRIFFING, BROS. & CO., 


Oct. 12—w8! m2t 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 
N= AND VALUABLE BOOKS— 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Farm Drainace. The Principles, Processes and Effects 
of Draining Land, with stones, wood, plows, and open 
ditches, and especially with tiles ; including tables of 
rain-fall, evaporation, filtration, excavation, capacity of 
ag f. cost and number to the acre of tiles, &c., &c. 

y Henry F. French. Price $1.00. 

Hints to Horse Kerprrs: A Complete Manual for 
Horsemen ; embracing how to breed, buy, break, use, 
feed, physic, groom, drive and ride a Horse, together 
with a chapter on Mulesand Ponies. By the late Henry 
William Herbert (Frank Forester.) Beautifully illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. 

A PracticaL Treatise On THE Hive AND THE Honer- 
Bee. Br L. L. Lanestrorn, with an introduction by 
Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. Third edition, revieed and 
illustrated with seventy-seven engravings. Price $1.25 











Nov. 10—w&m3+ 

















The above will be sent, postpaid, on the reception of 
L. TUCKER & BON. 


the prices named. 
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iG UDSON RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, $2 50 per 100 ; $20 per 1000. 
Lawton & Newman’s Thornless Blackberry Plants $6 
per 100. DAVID KETCHAM, 
Oct. 1—mtf. * Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


RAPEVINES.—AIl the best Native 
Vines at low prices. One good Plant cach of the 
Anna, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Lou- 
isa, and Rebecca, carefully packed for $5. 
A large lot of Childs’ Superb, two years old, to spare, 
Send for Circular. D. 8. HEFFRON, 
Oct. 6—w6tm2t Utica, N. Y, 


AY PRESSES of all kinds and 
sizes, both fur Hand and Power, at 
A. F. MAYHER & CO.’B 
Agricultural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
N. B.—Remember 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11—wl6im3t., 


ERKSHIRE PIGS of pure breed, and at a 
low price, for sale by WM. J. PETTEE, 
_ Ovt. 6—wemtf. Lakeville, Conn. 


ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS, 
AND COMBINED THRESHERS AND WIN- 
NOWERS, Saw Millis, Fan Mills, Corn Mills, Corn 
Shellera, &c. &c., of the best and latest improved kinds. 
We have all patents of both Tread and Lever Horse 
Powers and Threshers in store. Farmers in want of any 
thing in the Agricultural line, are requested to give us a 
call before purchasing elaewhere. Send for a circular. 
A. F. MAYHER & CO., 
Agricultural Warehouse, Machinery Depot and 
Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey Street, New-York. 
Between Broadway and Greenwich 8t., north river side of 
city. Remember No. 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug 11—wl6tm3t, 


42 SL SLOR FAN MILLS 

will clean Seventy-five Bushels of wheat per hour; 
also Grant's, Ciinton’s, MAYHER’s, and all the best and 
latest improved Mills of the age. 

A. F. MAYHER & CO., 
Agricultural and Seed Store, No. 54 Vesey St., New-York. 
New Stand, No. 54 Vesey Street. 
Aug J1—wl6tmst. 


PPOSITION FARE REDUCED 
MERCHANTS’ LINE OF STEAMBOATS, 
BETWEEN NEW-YORK ANDALBANY 
; The Steamer KNICKER 
» BOCKER, Capt. W. B. Nelson, 
leaves the foot of Robinson- 
= st., New-York, every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 o’clock, Pp. m.; the Steamer 
HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Sunday, Returning, will leave the Steamboat Land- 
ing. Albany, daily, Saturdays excepted, at 7 o’clock P. mM, 
Travelera wil! find it to their interest in calling at the 
Office of the Agents of this company, before engaging 
passage elsewhere. . 
Freight carried at reduced rates and torwarded prompt- 
ly. ELI HUNT. Agent—Office on the Wharf, New-York, 
a. W. STEVENS, 282 Broadway, Albany 


























Just Published, one vol. 12 mo.—$1.25, 


\ ILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING; 
i Comprising the Breeds. Breeding, and Management, 
in Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; the se- 
lection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method, the Culture of Forage Plants, and the prodne- 
tion of Milk, Butter and Cheese : embodying the most re- 
cent improvements, and adapted to Farming in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland; to which is added Hors- 
fall’s System of Dairy Management. By CHARLES L. 
FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture; Author of “A Treatise on Grasses and Forage 
Plants,” &e. Liberally I)lustrated. : 
The above valuable work—the best, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying. yet issued upon the subject—is for sale at 


the offi f this paper. 
ant ies L. TUCKER & SON. 
Albany, Dec. 2—w&mtf. 
Horticultural Books, 
Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Co, Gentleman. 
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Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages, and nearly Nine 
Hundred Engravings ! 


“pura l AFFATIR §8.”— 
Under this simple and comprehensive title, the 
Publishers of the ANNuaL Reaister have just completed 
a new edition of that work from the beginning—embra- 
cing the Numbers from 1855 to 1860 inclusive, in two 
volumes, muslin, full gilt, fine paper and wide margins, 
sold either separately or together at One Dollar each, 
and furnishing a 
Complete Encyclopedia in Miniature, 
For every man with a Farm, a Garden, or a Domestic 
Animal—for every Place which will grow a Flower or a 
Fruit Tree—for every Purchaser or Builder in the Coun- 
try, and for every Household in the City, delighting in 
representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life, embracing under the head of 
I. COUNTRY DWELLINGS, 
Forty-two Dersiens for Cottages, Farm Houses, and 
Villas, with Plans in many instances of several floors, 
and including under this head alone, 
One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravings. 


II. IMPROVING, PLANTING, AND LAYING OUT 
GROUNDS. 
Several Chapters will be found on these and kindred 
Subjects, with many full and practical detaj)s, illustrated 
with no less than Ninety-one Engravings. 
Ill. FRUIT CULTURE. 

On this Subject we have not only Directions for Culti- 
vatlon, but also concise and reliable Descriptions of the 
most Valuable Sorts, with Lists for different parts of the 
Country, and 

One Hundred and Ninety-seven Engravings. 


IV. FARMS AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
Under this Department we have Mr. Tuomas’ admirable 
Prize Essay on Farm Management, Suggestions on Lay- 
ing Out Farms, with Plans, and Designs for Farm Struc- 
tures, including Barns, Piggeries, Poultry Houses, Smuke 
Houses, Cisterns, Carriage Houses, Stables, Granaries, 
Sheep Houses, Wagon Houses, &c., &c., and 

Ninety Engravings. 
. V. FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Here Descriptions more or less full, with accompanying 
Remarks, are given of a wide variety of Implemeuts— 
especially those that are new and valuable. 
Eighty eight Engravings. 
VI. DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
The different Breeds are Illustrated, and various Re- 
cipes and Directions given for the Treatment of their 
Diseases. Poultry Management is here included. 
Forty Engravings. 
VII. SCHOOL HOUSES. 
A Chapter on this Sulject includes Four Designs and 
Eight Engravings. 
VIIT. BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 
A Chapter upon the Dairy and its Processes, will be 
found most valuable and interesting. 
Thirteen Engravings. 
IX. KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN, 
Articles on the Management of these portions of the 
Homestead Grounds are Illustrated with 
Twenty seven Engravings, 
X. ROCK WORK AND RUSTIC STRUCTURES. 
Conservatories, Vineries, and Rustic Ornaments of 
Wood and Iron, both for Out-doors and In-doors, with 
Sizrty-one Engravings, 
XI. THE APIARY. 
A Chapter is contributed under this head, by the 
Author of the “ Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” —with 
Eleven Engravings. 
XII UNDER-DRAINING. 
Probably the most concise and Complete Practical Es- 
say ever published on this Subject. 
Twenty-Eight Engravings, 
XIII. HEDGES—with Thirteen Engravings. 


XIV. FARM GATES AND FENCES. 
With Thirty Engravings. 
So brief 2 summary is only calculated to give an im- 
prone idea of the general scope of the work. Over 
Illustrations are above referred to, and there are 
many more in connection with various Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List 
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of the Principal Nurseries in this country and Europe, is 
given in the Second Volume, 

The Puritan Recorper thus noticed the first volume: 

* We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted 
for utility to ali the purposes of the Farmer than this. It 
is to him what a book of architectural Plans is to the 
Builder. It paints to the eye everything with which the 
Farmer has to do; and there is hardly any subject of 
practical] interest to the Farmer which is not bere treated 
and practically illustrated.” 

The Volumes are sold separately, and orders for either 
should Selene pertouterty whether the one wanted is the 
First or Second. 


ke FAVORABLE TERMS TO AGENTS. _@yg 


“ Rorav Arratrs ” is also particularly commended for 
School District and Town Libraries, as well as for Pre- 
miums to be awarded by Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies. LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


KF ANCY POULTRY, &c—A few pair 
of Golden and Silver Spangled Hamburg, Golden 
Crested do., White-face Black Spanish, Black Javas, Al- 
binos, Grey and Speckled Dorkings, Gold and Silver 
Spangled, African and White Smooth-legged Bantams, 
DUCKS.—Aylesbury, Rouen and Java Ducks. 
GEESE. —Brown and White Chinese Swan Geese. 
PIGEONS.—Fantail, Jacobine, Pouter and Tumbler 
Pigeons. Apply to Cc. N. BEMENT, 
Nov. 17—weow2t—mIlt. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


U RK E Y S—IMPROVED DOMESTIC— 

Both Bronze and Black cnes—bred from stock equal 
to any in New-England. Those noticed in the Country 
Gentleman of October 20th, 1859, belonging to John Giles, 
Esq., were raised and bred by me, as was aleo Rev. H. 8. 
Ramadell’s 39 pounds gobbler, noticed in the same paper. 
I have two or tnree large yearling gobblers equal to either 
of these, (according to their age.) For sale 
E. ALLIN, 

Pomfret, Conn. 








Nov. 24—w2tml1t 


Farmers should keep their accounts carefully, and know 
whether each year’s operations will make them richer 
or poorer ! 


| Wak. BOOK-KEEPING.—By W. 
D, Cocuran of Detroit. Sets—comprising F'uil In- 
struction in this excellent system, a careful reading of 
which will enable an unpractised hand to understand it 
fully,—also Day Book and Ledger—for sale at this otfice— 
price by mail, post-paid, $230. L. TUCKER & SON 


EE KEEPING EXPLAINED, 


with an appendix containing directions for making 
ing and using the movable comb hive. Sent free of post- 
age for one dollar. Address M. QUINBY, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Sept. 1—wltmIlt. 


LINSLELZ’S 
ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, HISTORY AND CHARAC- 


TERISTICS OF MORGAN HORSES. 
By D. C. LinsteEy—Price $1, For sale at this office. 














A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, 
COMPRISING 
TIEIR Natural History, Comparative Nutritive Value 
Methods of Cultivation, Cutting and Curing, and the 
Management of Grass Lands. By Cuariks L. Fiint, 
Sec’y of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. For sale at this 
office, or sent by mail, for $1.25. 








Agricultural Books, 
Of all kinds, for sale at the Office of the Co. Gentleman, 

















PUBLISHED BY LuTHER TUCKER & SON, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
Assoorts Ep., J. J. ‘THOMAS, Union Sprixes, N. Y. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Tar Cuntivator has been published een years. 
A New Series was commenced in 1853, and the six vo- 
lumes for 1853, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, can be furnished, bound and 
poat-paid, at $1.00 each. 

The same publishers issue “Tar Country GentLeMAN,’ 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols. yearly of 416 pages, at $2.00 a year. 





























